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FROM THE LINE THAT SELLS WITH FULL PROFIT 
* * BEAUTY OF YOUTH 


IN EACH SPRING PATTERN 


Approaching Spring always stimulates the creative instincts. 
Nature unfolds a gloriously new setting with all its beauty of 
youth. Spring shoe patterns to a large extent reflect the influ- 
ence of nature—the beauty of youth—of life reborn. 


Tweedies for Spring 1936 radiate this feeling of youth in every 
pattern line and color-combination. It is a definite selling influ- 
ence sought by alert merchants and it becomes particularly 
significant when coupled with the consistent quality found in 
Tweedies season after season. Tweedie Footwear Corporation, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. Shoemakers since 1874. 


ALLURING FOOTWEAR 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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TRAVEL shoes for 1936—the one 
best bet for “extra selling” in 1936. 
More than 50,000,000 persons took 
trips of some sort in 1935. The 
total travel bill for 1935 is ex- 
pected to pass $9,000,000,000. 









Travelers abroad accounted for 
the largest proportion of the vast 
sum spent, though they were out- 
numbered many times by the “see 
America first” brigades. The United 
States Shipping Board Bureau 
placed the number of voyagers to 
Europe at more than 130,000 and 
the total sum spent in foreign 
travel at $5,350,000,000, an in- 
crease of $400,000,000 over 1934. 

At home the greater part of the 
citizenry did its traveling by pri- 
vate automobile. It is estimated 
that 9,750,000 cars carried 35,- 
000,000 persons on long or short 
trips which cost their participants 
some $3,225,000,000. About $100,- 
000,000 of this was spent in Can- 
ada. 

Railroad officials estimate gains 
for the year at from 5 to 15 per 
cent. Motor-bus lines report a 
country-wide gain for 1935 of 
about 7 per cent, and. estimate 
gross receipts at $336,000,000. Air- 
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VOICE of the TRADE™ 


lines report the greatest gains of 
all on a percentage basis. One 
expert estimates the gain in num- 


ber of passengers carried at 30 


per cent. Air express shipments in- 
creased 55 per cent. 


* * * 





AT cost Silverwood’s (Los Angeles 
clothing store) just 25 cents a head 
to bring 2200 boys to their fourth 
floor shoe department in one week. 
The offer was that any boy from 
two years old to twenty who visited 
the floor was entitled to have a free 
portrait picture taken of himself. 
The number of youngsters who 
took advantage of this offer was 


remarkable. 
* * % 
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RR. H. FYFE AND COMPANY 
of Detroit discover that customers 
come in asking for potatoes. That’s 
something new. The idea started 
when a snappy window display of 
potatoes was put in, in cooperation 
with the Chamber of Commerce, 
suggesting that consumers buy 
Michigan potatoes. In addition, 
displays were placed by the ele- 
vators on the various floors. 

The result was that customer af- 
ter customer saw the potatoes, 
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noted their nice appearance and 
stepped up to Fyfe people, from 
President William T. Livingston 
down, and asked where the potatoes 
were for sale. Of course, they were 
referred to a grocer. 





THE philosophy of business as 
told to me by Benny B. Bloom, 
whose retail shoe store is in Port- 
land, Oregon, was full of interest. 
“When I drifted from the cheap 
chain store racket to the type of 
store I am now running, it was the 
smartest thing I ever did. Now I 
can go home nights and eat and 
sleep in peace. In a store which 
caters to the foot health trade, we 
are dealing with substantial people, 
people who appreciate what we are 
endeavoring to do for them. 

“This store is almost like a re- 
ligion to me. There is no scurry- 
ing about, no undue excitement. 
When customers come back with an 
exchange or a question of fitting 
they come back with a smile and 
not with a chip on their shoulders. 

“Shoe men should treat their 
business as a service; then they 
would get more out of life and their 
business. I just enjoy this business, 
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and while we are not making a lot 
of money, we are all making a good 
living. The sales are running 
ahead of the quota on the lease. 
The boys on the floor are able to 
do a good selling job, as they are 
paid well so that they can live and 
dress well and eat regularly. 

“We have the best possible 
chance of getting people back to 
the store, for we treat them well 
and only sell them the better grades 
of named lines in the shoes they 
should have. 

“I believe a man should build 
his business and his life along the 
same general lines. Not try to grab 
everything in sight or live too fast 
a life. Live so that the other man 
can live too. Have satisfied assis- 
tants in the store, for that means 
satisfied customers and manage- 
ment.” 

* * * 
FP. KARL, president of Karl’s 
Shoe Stores, Ltd., Los Angeles, 
says: 

“T believe that business will con- 
tinue to improve during at least a 
part of the coming year, and that 
we may expect to do as much or 
more business than we did in 1935. 
I would ordinarily say something 
more positive, but it is a Presiden- 
tial election year. In spite of that, 
I feel that business generally will 
continue to improve.” 








CHARLES CONAWAY of the 
Shoe Fashion Research and Studio 
Adolph, entertained a group of 
shoe men at the ranch he recently 
bought in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia—about ten miles from Hot 
Springs. W. R. Parrott of the Shoe 
Fashion Guild shot a bear. 

Mr. Conaway’s estate covers 389 
acres, with its hunting lodge, 
trout stream, swimming hole and 
prize stock. Deer, bear and wild 
turkey are found within a few miles 
of his place. 

He is making it a rendezvous 
for friendships. 
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THE FIRST 
ADVERTISEMENT 








—It would be interesting indeed to 
know when the first advertisement 
appeared. 


—Early Chinese tablets offer evi- 
dence of a publicity sense with 
these ancient peoples. 


—But the first trade advertisement 
in English is supposed to be that 
appearing in the London Mer- 
curius Politicus, Sept. 30, 1658. 

"That excellent and by all phy- 
sicians approved China drink 
called by the Chineans Tcha, by 
other nations Tay alias tee, is 
sold at the Sultaness Head Cop- 
hee House in Sweetings Rents 
By the Royal Exchange, Lon- 
on." 


—The first newspaper advertisement 
in America probably appeared in 
the Boston News Letter, May I, 
1704. 

"Lost on the tenth of April last, 
off Mr. Shippen's wharf in Bos- 
ton 2 iron anchors, weighing 
between 120 and 140 Ibs. each; 
whoever has taken them up, and 
will bring, or give true intelli- 
gence of them to John Camp- 
bel, Post-Master, shall have a 
sufficient reward." 

—Advertising as we know if, is a 
modern force. 

—And like electricity, the internal 
combustion engine, the radio, etc., 
advertising has been a powerful 
influence in the creation of our 
new social and economic order. 


Zur 6 re 


President 








F. M. MAYFIELD, president of 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney of 
St. Louis, says: 

“Indications are that there will 
be a considerable advance in the 
price of all commodities. This 
will result in larger volume and 
better profit showing. Retailers 

















hope, I think, that wholesale prices 
will not rise too sharply, which is 
their present tendency. We expect 
a ten per cent sales increase in 
1936 over 1935 and will base our 
stocks and other plans accordingly.” 


* * * 


BOHN J. SLATER of New York 
says: 

“It is beyond the power of man 
to conceive an all satisfying eco- 
nomic, civic and international ex- 
istence of affairs, which could 
come to be understood as normal. 

“The dismal climax reached Oc- 
tober, 1929, left an appalled 
stricken world destitute of hallu- 
cinations feverishly sucking at the 
breasts of fact and reality for 
strength to endure. 

“This meager fare from _ the 
mother of true life, fed into our 
bodies and minds the fibers to 
realize that in the excess of any- 
thing, there never existed the an- 
swer to success and stability. 

“We all realize the pendulum 
still swings—we all know business 
still has its cycles—much as we 
may dislike them—but circle and 
swing they surely do. 

“For many years the markets 
have been technically buyers mar- 
kets—but now very plainly we see 
the opposite approaching — the 
horse is fording the stream—hold 
the reins lest he run away. Bear 
in mind Mr. Buyer-Mr. Seller the 
turmoil of the past—yes, even the 
present. Keep a weather eye cocked 
for the squall clouds of dangerous 
excess.” 








MIURRAY C. FRENCH says: 

“For the life of me I cannot un- 
derstand why the people who dis- 
cuss the workability of the Town- 
send plan always talk in billions of 
dollars, sums which nobody can 
comprehend. Why not talk in in- 
dividual figures instead of national 
totals? 

“For instance, here is a man earn- 
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ing at present $100 a month. He 
buys now (for easy figuring) 100 
various things at $1 each. Suppose 
we enact a 2 per cent sales tax to 
finance the Townsend plan. Each 
item then costs him $1.02. For his 
$100 he then can buy 98 items in- 
stead of 100. National production 
is decreased by two items. 

“The $2 he has paid in Town- 
send-tax goes to an aged person. 
For it he can buy approximately 
two items, thus increasing national 
production back to its original 100 
items as before. There is no in- 
crease in production; it is merely a 
transfer of ownership of a part of 
the production. 

“In many states we now have a 
2 per cent sales tax to finance relief. 
The money is invariably spent im- 
mediately by the recipients. Yet 
nobody claims this procedure in- 
creases business. It retards business 
and this is admitted on all sides. 

“The fact that the purposes of 
the Townsend plan are laudable 
does not set aside the laws of third- 
grade arithmetic. A dollar spent 
by John Jones ‘sets in motion’ just 
as much business as does a dollar 
spent by Sam Smith, regardless of 
the age of either person. What ap- 
plies to one dollar applies to a 
billion dollars.” 


* * * 


WARD MELVILLE, president of 
the National Council of Shoe Re- 
tailers, Inc., and president of the 
Melville Shoe Corporation, says: 

“With natural forces helping the 
trend toward recovery, retail busi- 
ness should be generally good 
throughout 1936. Production in 
nearly all lines has been notably 
increased; confidence is at a higher 
level than for four years, and if 
advancing prices, due to higher cost 
of raw materials, do not outstrip 
the public’s capacity to pay, the 
resulting business should be health- 
ier than at any time since the 
United States entered the depres- 
sion. 

“The example of the automobile 
industry, which has spectacularly 
increased production and at the 
same time lowered its prices, in 
order to stimulate new purchasing, 
and the shoe industry, where, not- 
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withstanding the fact that raw ma- 
terials cost anywhere from 33 1/3 
per cent to 45 per cent more than 
they did a year ago, retail prices 
have risen only 15 per cent on an 
average, should emphasize the ne- 
cessity of maintaining, through 
merchandising efficiencies and the 
elimination of all possible waste, 
price levels that are within reach 
of consumer incomes, which l- 
ways lag behind general price ad- 
vances. 

“The capacity of private business 
to take up the slack of employ- 
ment as public expenditures dwin- 
dle will depend upon industry’s 
ability to sell goods at levels made 
possible by increasingly large and 
more efficient production.” 


THIS idea of how to show an in- 
crease in business month after 
month has been in operation in a 
Santa Barbara, Calif., shoe store 
for the past 18 months. Michael 
Levy assures me that it is a sure 
fire business builder. As he ex- 
plains it: “The best way I have 








found to keep everyone in the store 
interested in showing a gain in 
business is to pay them a bonus 
over last year’s profits and sales. 
Everyone in the store participates, 
porter, delivery boy and_ book- 
keeper are just as much interested 
as those whose only job is selling. 
There is only a slight difference in 
percentages in what each one re- 
ceives. The main thing is to keep 
all interested. I find a four per 
cent bonus of all sales increases 
just works wonders.” 


* % *% 


E. P. SIMMONS, vice-president 
and general manager of Sanger 
Brothers, Inc., Dallas, Texas, says: 

“Texas and Southwest retailers 
will show increases in both retail 
sales volume and net profits for 
1935 as compared with 1934. The 
1936 prospects are generally good, 
especially for Texas and for Dal- 
las, on account of farm purchasing 
power being maintained by in- 
creased crops, favorable oil and 
cattle situation and from a_ fur- 
ther increase in building activity. 

“Retail stores are in need of ex- 
tensive modernization work such 
as new elevators, escalators, re- 
arrangement of store layouts and 
new display fixtures. Air condi- 
tioning should make big strides in 
both stores and homes in the com- 
ing year.” 





"D' you mind if | just step outside andsee if the color matches my horse?” 
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GET SET: for a flurry in gray 


In the photograph, the model wears opera pumps. With suits, pumps . , 
are going to be important this Spring. Gray suits are strong and getting stronger. Both 
In the photograph. A gray flannel suit by Jay Thorpe worn with Navy gray shoes and contrasting shoes will be wanted 
accessories. This menswear flannel is a leader in the gray suit vogue. 
Note the new, shorter length for the topcoat, known as the "Baby . . and wanted early. 
Swagger." 
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With a gray suit, any one of these shoes illustrated would be 


appropriate in any one of five colors — gray, blue, black, russet brown, or even wine red. 


by 


RUTH HARRINGTON Shoes sketched (clockwise) : 


A broad-strap with streamline trimming in a new com- 
bination of large and small perforations. A two- 
strap shoe with an interesting slanting tongue. 

An outstanding gored step-in (U. S. Design 

Patent No. 97981) with detachable, but- 

ton-on front. A low-cut, saddle ox- 

ford with the new, slashed trim- 

ming. A swagger, square-toed 

sandal, also with 


slashed detail. 


HERE are three 


very significant points 


about gray that have de- 
veloped within the last few 
days: 
From the South and from the 
Coast comes the news that gray menswear 
woolen suits are selling fast—in all shades, 
light, medium and oxford, in man-tailored, two- 
piece styles and also in somewhat softer ensembles. 
Two-piece suits are also being promoted in other sec- 
tions of the country as a high-style, mid-season proposition 
for cruise and travel and for immediate wear under fur coats 
and topcoats. 
One of the most important woolen mills announce that 
gray is their third color in initial Spring orders— 
(Blue and black being first and second). 
A leading tannery who manufactures suedes, 
calf, novelty leathers and patent, reports that they 
have sold more gray leathers in the past three 
weeks than in the past three years. The ma- 
jority of gray orders are for suede-finished 
leathers. But 5 per cent of current smooth 
calf orders are in gray. 
In the opinion of many merchants 
—in both the field of ready to 
wear and shoes—the next few 
weeks are going to bring a 
[TURN TO PAGE 39, PLEASE] 


PHOTO: COURTESY 
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__ AND YOU SOLVE EVERYTHING 
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United Industry Stages National 
Shoe Fair and Starts Shoe Year 
with Optimistic Feeling. Mer - 
chants Select Fashion Footwear to 
Tempt Pre- Easter Buying. Prices 
are Incidental to Smart Styling. 








Officers Elected at Annual Meeting, National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers Association, Palmer House, 
Chicago, January 6th, 1936. 


President, Fred A. Miller, of Columbus, Ohio 
Executive Vice President, Jay Otis Ball, of New York City 
Secretary, Ruth Freeman, of New York City. 


DIRECTORS ELECTED FOR THREE YEARS 


F. L. Emerson, Dunn and McCarthy, Inc., Auburn, New York 
J. L. Moran, The Moran Shoe Company, Carlyle, Illinois 
Irving S. Florsheim, The Florsheim Shoe Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Leo F. Praeger, Vincent Horwitz Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

F. |. Curtis, Curtis-Stephens-Embry Co., Reading, Pa. 

W. M. Jarman, General Shoe Corporation, Nashville, Tennessee 
F. X. O'Brien, The Krippendorf-Dittman Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
J.A.Slosberg, The Green Shoe Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 
W. . Kreider, The W. L. Kreider's Sons Mfg. Co., Inc., Palmyra, 

a. 

Chester F. Reith, The Juvenile Shoe Corporation, Aurora, Mo. 
Moe Jacob, H. Jacob & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Director elected for two years: 
R. P. Hazzard, R. P. Hazzard Co., Augusta, Maine 











THE First National Shoe Fair was off to a good start 
for two days prior to the opening of the show, busi- 
ness was being booked by foresighted merchants and 
manufacturers. Business continued after the Fair it- 
self for nearly three days when orders were taken by 
more deliberate merchants planning future deliveries 
with care and precise sizing. 


WEATHER plays a part in all shows. Friday and 
Saturday, temperate; Sunday, briskly cool, and Mon- 
day, the official opening day, brought a blinding bliz- 








HIGH SPOTS 


zard. The snow storm served to keep men within the 
hotels, and the result was a disproportionate atten- 
dance, but that was an act of God. 


eBAMES E. WALL, General Chairman of National 
Shoe Fair, takes the honors, for he not only is a superb 
toastmaster, an all-capable business man in the affairs 
of Fair leadership, but a man who stands well in his 
own home community. The most touching incident in 
the history of conventions was when President Fred A. 
Miller, of the Manufacturers’ Assn. pointed to the six- 
teen baskets of flowers on the National Shoe Fair stage, 
and said: “It is not true that a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country, for the industry honors 
him for his achievements, but the little town of North 
Adams, Mass., does not forget to express the neighbor- 
ly spirit, for these flowers are the contribution of the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, the house- 
wives, the newsboy and everyone else in the Berkshire 
town of North Adams.” The cheers that followed from 
an audience of over a thousand set the show off to a 
good start. 


MIAYOR EDWARD J. KELLY in giving the welcome 
to Chicago said: “I realize that ‘men are but boys 
grown up,’ and I want you to know that this city wants 
to give you a good time and a good start into the friend- 
ships of the new year. Chicago is no church, it’s a 
living city, and the key of the city is yours.” 

Then followed an exchange of compliments and re- 
spects between General Hugh S. Johnson, principal 
speaker and Mayor Kelly—life-long friends. 


ML. A. MITTELMAN, president of the Retailers an‘ 
Frederick A. Miller, president of the Manufacturer-. 
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played a “harmony-brothers act,” urging the merchants 
present to mix and mingle and to demonstrate to the 
world at large that 1936 is the year of production, dis- 
tribution, profits and progressive prosperity. Remarks 
by both leaders were on the cooperative function of a 
Market Fair leading into cooperative making and sell- 
ing of shoes in competitive friendship so as to give the 
public the best in service, selection and styles. 


NATIONAL SHOE TRAVELERS’ ASSN., elected 
E. H. Moody of San Antonio, as president, and his first 
trade appearance was at the Monday joint luncheon 
when he covered himself with honor in designating 
the traveling men as the friendly contact between 
manufacturer and merchant. Two days’ convention of 
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the Board of Governors with delegates of various states 
and local associations, resulted in a decisicn to revise 
the constitution and by-laws and to submit the report 
to the next convention. 

Paul S. Lippincott of Philadelphia, was elected vice- 
president and Thomas A. Delaney continues the peren- 
nial secretary-treasurer. 

Chicago Shoe Travelers’ Assn. entertained all the 
delegates on Saturday, prior to the opening of the Fair, 
at the Republic Building, with Joseph Kalisky pre- 
siding. 


FROM the viewpoint of the casual observer, the 
gathering has all the earmarks of those great shoe con- 


[TURN TO PAGE 34, PLEASE] 


OF THE FAIR 








Officers elected at the Annual Meeting 
of the National Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, January 8th, 1936, 
were: 
President, Louis F. Tuffly, of Houston, Texas 
Secretary, Lee E. Langston, of New York City 


Treasurer, Herbert J. Rich, of Washington, 
D. C. 


DIRECTORS 
F. E. Ballou, Providence, R. I. 
Thomas Dunn Belfield, Philadelphia, Pa. 
George J. Bunn, Salem, Ohio 
Carl Burgstahler, Chicago, Ill. 
Arthur E. Ebbs, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. C. Fedler, Jr., Louisville, Ky. 
Edwin C. Hahn, Washington, D. C. 
Otto H. Hassel, Chicago, Ill. 
Paul O. Kuehn, South Bend, Ind. 





LOUIS F. TUFFLY 


President-Elect of The National Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion and head of Krupp and Tuffly, Houston, Texas. 























JUBILANT JAMES E. WALL, Chairman, opens the 
National Shoe Fair. 


FREDERICK A. MILLER, President National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association Opens Manufacturers 
31st Annual Convention Saying:— 

TO those who were familiar with developments in 
Washington for several months just preceding the 
abrogation of codes, so far at least as our own industry 
was concerned, it seemed quite evident that the prin- 
ciples of government control had too great a political 
value to be let go of easily and that every effort would 
be made by advocates and adherents of political con- 
trol to’ prove that industry could not be trusted to 
operate on its own responsibility and that it should 
again be regimented and brought under government 
supervision. This indication has been verified by pres- 
ent proposed legislation being seriously considered by 
Congress. 

Under such a state of affairs and without some form 
of organized activity, our industry would be defenseless 
against the spread of propaganda by these advocates 
and adherents of government control. The National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association stepped into 
this breach and took up the defense of the industry 
against this propaganda. Its efforts have met with a 
marked measure of success. This activity was for the 
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Protest Regimentation and Fight for 
the Competitive Principle 


purpose of meeting a crisis and was not a part of the 
regular service of the association to its members. It 
was a contribution by the Association to the entire 
industry. 

And now comes another situation which the entire 
industry must face. Those who give thought to the 
question of the public relations of industry, recognize 
the fact that industry owes something to our national 
social and economic well being. Mr. Sloan of General 
Motors has expressed the opinion that, “Industry’s 
responsibilities broaden. If this responsibility 
is not assumed and discharged within industry, it is 
bound to be superimposed from without.” This state- 
ment by Mr. Sloan does not in any way even imply any 
idea of a regimentation of industry. We have had 
enough of regimentation and we want no more of it, 
either self-imposed from within or superimposed from 
without. But the statement does call for courageous, 
cooperative, coordinated, intelligent effort—construc- 
live effort on the part of industry to come to an 
understanding of, and to solve its own internal prob- 
lems; to come to an understanding of, and to meet 
its proper responsibilities in the matter of external re- 
lationships—this all in the light of intelligent appre- 
ciation and appraisal of proper economic and social 
values by men who know their respective industries. 
it also calls for a definitely defensive effort—a defen- 
sive effort against the proposed nostrums and isms of 
experimentors, theorists and those whose stock in trade 
is purely political, and who know nothing of and care 
nothing about the internal workings, the delicate bal- 





RADIANT HERBERT N. LAPE greets Carol Wills of 
San Francisco and William A. Knight of Portland, the 
very first merchants to come to the Fair. 





INDUSTRY’S 
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RESPONSIBILITIES 


Opening Keynotes by Mittelman, Miller and 
Ball Stress the Independence of Industry 


ances, and a proper evaluation of the economic and 
social relationships of industry. 

Again, these activities both constructive and defen- 
sive are not a part of the regular service of the associa- 
lion to its members. They are agtivities that must be 
carried on by the farsighted members of the industry 
primarily for their own protection, but incidentally 
for the benefit of the entire industry. They are activities 
that must have the moral and financial support of the 
farsighted members of the industry as a matter of 
self-protection, but the benefits of which will spread 
to the entire industry. The present day state of affairs, 
economic, social and political, lays a very definite 
challenge to all industry. The National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers Association has no other choice, than 
to accept this challenge for the boot and shoe manu- 


facturing industry. We bespeak the need for the sup- 


port and cooperation of every member of the industry 
in these immediately imperative activities. 

Since the abrogation of codes, the shoe manufactur- 
ing industry has continued to move forward along lines 
of recovery as evidenced by data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor. The industry has maintained its number of 
workers within a comparatively small variation of the 
pre-depression period, has decreased the average hours 
of work per week, has increased the average hourly 
rate of compensation and the average weekly wage, 
in spite of a serious decrease in dollar volume during 
the past few years. 

For instance in August, 1935, three months after 
the abrogation of codes, the per capita weekly earn- 
ings of workers in the shoe manufacturing industry, 
according to the statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, increased to $19.02, as compared with 
$16.98 for May, 1935, the last month codes were in 
effect. This indicates conclusively that more good was 
being accomplished without a code than with one. 

In comparing the fall months of 1935 with the same 
months of 1934 under the code, the statistics from the 
United States Department of Labor show a consistent 
increase in per capita weekly earnings as compared 
with the same period last year. For example, per 
capita weekly earnings for October, 1935, the most 
recent figures available, were $1.65 more than those 
in October, 1934. When this weekly increase is multi- 
plied by the approximately 200,000 workers in the 
shoe industry, the contribution of our industry to the 


BROADEN 


PRESIDENTS HARMONIZE: Fred A. Miller, President 
N.B.S.M.A. and M. A. Mittelman, President N.S.R.A. 
congratulate each other. 


purchasing power of the nation can be visualized, 
which again indicates what industry can do, free from 
code regulations administered by a politically domin- 
ated bureaucracy. 

These higher weekly earnings have been secured by 
employees without working an excessive number of 
hours; for during the period of June to October, 1935, 
the average hours worked per week were 35.8, which 
is well under the 40 hours provided in the code, which 
fact refutes predictions that after the abrogation of 
the code, the industry would work excessively long 
hours. 

The average hourly earnings show also a consistent 


HECTOR A. LYNCH, Vice-President; L. L. Imig, Pres- 
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increase, and average well above those paid during 
code periods. In October, 1935, five months after the 
abrogation of codes, average hourly earnings were 
51.8 cents, which is higher than those paid during 
October, 1934. 

According to the Biennial Census of Manufactures, 
as compiled by the United States Bureau of Census, 
the shoe manufacturing industry did an annual dollar 
volume in 1929 of $958,689,737. In the year 1931, 
the gross volume of business decreased to $650,586,138, 
and in 1933, the gross dollar volume decreased further 
to $546,332,198, which was $412,357,539 less than in 
1929, or a decrease of 43 per cent from the dollar 
volume in 1929. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, during 
the first six months of 1934, and in spite of the severe 
decline in dollar volume the number of workers em- 
ployed in the shoe manufacturing industry was only 
5 per cent less than during the first six months of 
1929; and the average weekly payroll was only 17 
per cent less than the average weekly payroll for the 
first six months of 1929. Our industry may well be 
proud of its contribution to recovery. 

In spite of the recent termination of the NRA by 
the President and continued improvement in conditions 








ST. LOUIS SMILES: E. J. Hopkins, President St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers Association predicts greatest re- 
tailing year. 





DELIGHTED DIRECTORS: Association Leaders Pidgeon, 
Adler, Ebbs, Knight, Tuffly, Geuting, Mittelman, Belfield 
and Hassell. 


within our industry, and the definite improvement in 
general business since the abrogation of codes, there 
is no question in my mind, or in the minds of others 
in our industry who have been closely in touch with 
the Washington situation during the past few months, 
that two years of collectivist theorizing and practices 
under NRA have left their mark of collectivist thinking 
on the minds of those who have theories to try, who 
are unfriendly or hostile toward industry, who assume 
that attitude for political purposes, or who feel that 
they see a political asset in a government bureaucracy. 
conceived for the purpose of dominating, controlling 
or directing industry. 

The National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has made, and should continue to make an 
earnest endeavor to forestall the recurrence of such 
conditions affecting our industry, as developed under 
NRA. It should be prepared to demonstrate that the 
industry is fulfilling its obligations to the general 
social order, and to prove by facts, figures or other 
forms of authentic information that government con- 
trol of our industry is more harmful than beneficial 
and is not called for, either for the public good or for 
the good of the industry itself. 


M. A. MITTELMAN, President National Shoe Retailers 
Association Opens 25th Jubilee Retail Convention 
Saying:— 

I come before this body of shoe merchants to re- 
view the progress of the past two years under my 
stewardship as your president and to recommend such 
matters as I believe have a bearing on the future of 
retailing. Looking back to the commencement of my 
first term as president on Jan. 9, 1934, and reviewing 
the many problems confronting the merchant and the 
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Leather Exhibit 


SIGNPOSTS TO PROGRESS: H. C. Segur, L. B. Emerson 
and Al Wiskochil orthopedicly inclined find the Road 
to Better Selling plainly marked. 


necessary associational decisions, I am reluctant to 
even express how arduous, time-consuming and exact- 
ing have been the problems of administration. You 
will remember that following the convention in St. 
Louis in January, 1934, the affairs of the association 
were at low ebb. I used the term “I’m the Patsy” in 
jest at that time for I saw before me the need for recon- 
structing the morale of the association and for re- 
establishing the standing of the shoe merchant as the 
essential figure in industry whose function as the dis- 
tributor of footwear might be properly understood. 

I had the early problems of selecting a manager for 
your association and the transfer of national head- 
quarters to New York and the determination of policies 
and principles at a time when the world at large was 
in a very troubled state. The very day that I was made 
president of your association, I had to face a situation 
where it was necessary for me to state: “We are ready 
to go into this undertaking with you only on the basis 
of equal duties, equal responsibilities and equality in 
every way. I will not stand for anything that puts the 
shoe merchant as it were into the kitchen while some- 
body else performs in the parlor. We ask nothing but 
a fifty-fifty proposition. The retail shoe merchant is 
no man’s servant. He’s equal to anyone and everyone 
for his function is as necessary as anything in indus- 
try.” 

ll not go into the subject any further than to say— 
from that day to this I have held true to the line in 
upholding the independence, integrity and place of 
the retailer. My administration has been built upon 
that concept. 

In the early months of 1934, the codes became bur- 
densome through the advantages they gave to other 


codes back of the finished commodities we sell in our 
stores. The position of the retailer was that he “held 
the bag” and could do nothing but protest in words— 
for no action on his part could change by a period or 
semi-colon, the codes that pressed down upon him. 
An added weakness was apparent in the fact that some 
associations might finance themselves in their opera- 
tion by code collections but we as a body had no 
direct voice, but had to talk through a so-called “super 
body” that was supposed to give the expression of 
retailing in a babel of voices from nine unrelated 


> 


industries. 

Of the codes, let me say no more. The very spirit 
of the merchant is destroyed by regulation without 
representation. We respected the laws of the nation— 
even the experimental NRA, and no industry at retail 
had a higher record of faithfully living up to those 
regulations than did the retail shoe industry. But 
spiritually we were not in tune with the codes. 

The spirit of independence is very precious to the 
merchant of shoes—perhaps more so than exists in 
the presentation of any other commodity to the public. 
I have tried at all times to keep that priceless heritage 
of freedom through the competitive system. 

Time marches on. It was deemed necessary for the 


LEADERSHIP CONGRATULATED: Arthur E. Ebbs con- 
gratulates Louis F. Tuffly, newly elected President 
N.S.R.A., the big Texan with a big job. 
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association to go to its constituents to learn at first 
hand the wants and desires of the retail merchant so 
that the association might better render national ser- 
vice. So your president and the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, Jesse Adler, made a trip to the coast 
and covered that great expanse of territory and in so 
doing visited many cities and made many addresses. 
Our reception everywhere was most enthusiastic. We 
learned that the heart of the N. S. R. A. was in tune 
with these groups of retailers and that if necessity de- 
veloped an emergency in local, state or national action, 
we had militant men in every cormmunity ready to fight 
for the rights of the retailer. 


WE endorsed the spirit of the Shoe Fashion Guild 
and reendorse it now, for it is a protective force in pre- 
serving fashion in footwear. It gives a time and style 
value to shoes in every merchant’s stock and safe- 
guards him against the copyist and the chiseler who 
imitate with intent to destroy the value of the artist’s 
creation. We, as shoe merchants, can go hand in hand 
with manufacturers who wish to preserve the quality 
of fashion and the fashion of quality. 

We have carried on the true function of the styles 
conference as a predicter of the needs of the merchants 
in the various parts of the country and in so doing 
have reduced waste and limited losses. The very merit 
of the styles conference work has been taken up in 
other countries and is in part a tribute to the inter- 
national friendliness of all shoemen meeting periodi- 
cally under the banner of the N. S. R. A. 

Early in the fall of 1935, the N. S. R. A., through its 
resident directors in New York, ably assisted by Mana- 
ger Holden proposed a sales control agreement, volun- 
tarily undertaken by merchants in cities. My com- 
mendation to John Laycock, then president of the Shoe 
Merchants Council of New York, for the national ex- 
ample of a retail sales agreement, which has since been 
accepted by a dozen cities in America and will be 
made the basis of gentleman agreemenis among shoe 
merchants for Spring and Summer—1936. 


TWO faithful years of service in behalf of the 
N. S. R. A. on the part of the Boot anp SHoE Re- 
CORDER kept the deeds and actions of the association 
before the trade through two association pages run 
every week. The contact was invaluable, for it kept 
the N. S. R. A. in the strong publicity light. Our 
thanks also to the trade press of our industry—faithful 
curriers of progress. 

Holding to the idea of equality in the family, we 
entered into negotiations with the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association for the operation of 
this National Shoe Fair. This is a venture for the co- 
ordination of the function of annual display. of the 
goods of industry before the merchants of America. 
The buyer and seller in accord—cooperatively under- 
take a National Shoe Fair. Its function and its pro- 
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gram is for the betterment of the making and sale of 
shoes in the public interest. We meet on the basis of 
equality. We respect one another and we enter into 
business and friendship under one roof and we share 
the rewards or the obligations. So in a way my two 
years’ term is properly ended with the accomplishment 
that I promised on the very day of my inauguration in 
January, 1934. 


JAY O. BALL, Executive Vice-President of the Man- 
ufacturers Association At the Monday Night Meeting 
Said:— 


A decided improvement has been noted since the 
release of government control of industry as a result 
of the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
abrogating codes under NRA. The opinion is quite 
generally expressed that it is more consistent with our 
American economic progress if wages, salaries, divi- 
dends and savings are spent or invested through normal 
channels, instead of the government taking the surplus 
and spending it on public works, building up a gigan- 
tic administrative bureaucracy for control of our activi- 
ties, with all the investigations and political machina- 
tions that are necessarily involved. 


EN recent opinions expressed by men who are gen- 
erally regarded as constituting the broadest vision that 
our political and industrial life affords, we find more 
references to the fundamentals of our American form 
of government, our Constitution, and proper functions 
of our Supreme Court. 

Referring to the proper place of the Supreme Court 
in our form of government, in a recent newspaper 
article there was quoted a letter written by George 
Washington to John Jay, the first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, which we might well consider. An ex- 
cerpt from Washington’s letter reads as follows: 

“There must be a Court, perpetual and supreme, to 
which all questions of internal dispute between States 
or people be referred. This Court must be greater than 
the Executive, greater than any individual State, sepa- 
rate and apart from any political party.” 

In the organization and conduct of industrial asso- 
ciations, we find similar movements and schools of 
thought as in the development of forms of government. 
Industrial associations, as well as governments, may be 
divided into two general groups: 

1. Those founded on voluntary basis of support by 
a large majority; and 

2. Those organized through force and controlled by 
a comparatively small group, or even by one individual. 

Perhaps we may be straining our analogy too far: 
but it appears that the most successful industrial asso- 
ciations over a long period of time, are those organized 
on a voluntary basis of support, devoting their time 
and attention to serving their members and their indus- 
tries in matters regarded by the larger number of 
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General Urges Business and Government 
to Retain Their Respective Political Con- 
victions but Unite for the Common Good 


Before it is too Late 


“GET TOGETHER” 
JOHNSON PLEADS 


Speech of Gen. HUGH S. JOHNSON, at NATIONAL 
SHOE FAIR LUNCHEON, Palmer House, January 6, 1936. 


IT is a pleasure to speak to the Shoe Industry. It 
serves everybody. Everybody passes two-thirds of his 
life in his shoes. There was nothing really remark- 
able about the old lady who lived in a shoe, except 


Mother Goose didn’t say she lived in two shoes. Maybe. 


she had a wooden leg. 
There was nothing radical in the formation of the 


New Deal. There was nothing red in the first glorious 
six months of its execution. 

I think it will do us all good to look back on that 
proposed program, on the crisis of March, 1933, and 
on the first half-year of this administration. We are 
too close to it now to appreciate it, but it will be re- 
corded as one of the most brilliant pages in our chap- 
ters of the book of history. 

Nobody will ever know how many people were out 
of employment, but you and I remember that there 
were precious few of us who felt absolutely sure that 
we would have a roof over our heads and food and 
warmth for our families in six months’ time. Business 
had simply dried up. Markets did not exist. Nobody 
could sell because nobody could buy. Everybody’s 
money was sealed from his possesison in closed banks. 
Farm prices were so low that crops were not worth 
carting to market. Four years of economic hell had 
taken the tucker out of us. We were out on our feet 
stumbling and, whether you like it or not, our whole 
business world turned to Washington with its tail be- 
We were licked for the same old rea- 


We had lost faith and fight and 


tween its legs. 
son of all defeats. 
courage. 

Mr. Hoover belittled that crisis the other day. He 
can’t tell us about that. I was there and so were many 
of you. The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has just 
read—“No more NRA stuff.” That isn’t what it said 
then. It doesn’t like to hear about it now but what 


GEN. HUGH S. JOHNSON 


its president asked for then was a dictator—nothing 
more nor less. 

Several liars after the fact have recently said NIRA 
came out of the Chamber of Commerce. Believe me, 
it didn’t. Nothing came out of there but the chatter- 
ing of teeth. I took drafts of that proposed bill to 
some of those leaders as I took them to labor leaders 
to get suggestions, but there wasn’t enough unity of 
opinion there to get a good suggestion. All there was 
there was panic. 

Our economic structure was tottering. Practically 
all departments of it dumped the wreck in Franklin 
Roosevelt’s lap and said: “Here, you put it together 
again—you run it.” 

At first nobody really thought he could do anything 
about it either. They only knew they wanted to chuck 
it. He said the other day that they abdicated. They 
only faded out. They were flabbergasted when he ac- 
tually made it run. 

A preacher heard a man cursing blue blazes over a 
stalled automobile engine and ‘rebuked him for his 
profanity. The man was repentant. “What would 
you do parson?” “Well you might try prayer.” The 
man dropped to his knees for a minute, got up, stepped 
on the starter and the car glided off perfectly. The 
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FRANK C. RAND 


WHILE this is the first joint meeting of the National 
Shoe Retailers Association and The National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association, the things that you 
have done and the standards you have fixed for the 
guidance and conduct of your business represent a 
typical cross section of American industry and the 
part it plays in our national life. 

The great structure of American life, as I see it, rests 
on two fundamental creative forces—agriculture and 
industry—but these two represent less than half of the 
activities of our people. It is estimated that something 
like eight millions are engaged in wholesale and retail 
distribution, with four million in transportation and 
communication and a like number in construction. To 
these must be added more than ten million who are 
occupied in public and personal service. Agriculture, 
ten million; industry, eight million eight hundred 
thousand. 

Here we see the creative forces, Agriculture and in- 
dustry, supplying the things so necessary for life and 
happiness. These things, when created, go into the 
hands of the other many millions of our people who 
work for pay and by them are distributed, fabricated, 
delivered, converted and used for the welfare and bene- 
fit of society. 

If this brief sketch of our national life reflects even 










It Is Not 
CAPITAL 


by 
Frank C. Rand 


Chairman International Shoe Co. at 
the National Shoe Fair 


in a small measure the inter-dependence of our people 
on each other, it seems conclusive that our activities, 
occupation, welfare and happiness are measured by 
the abundance not the scarcity of the things we create 
and use. 

We come then to our own intimate and _ pressing 
problems, about which I have been asked to speak: 

HOW SHALL WE HANDLE THE RISING COST 
OF MERCHANDISE? 

That question must be answered by every merchant 
and manufacturer in the United States for prices are 
rising almost universally. 

Before reaching a decision one must make a definite 
choice between quality and price in order to establish 
a controlling business policy. 

If a fixed standard of quality is to determine the 
business policy of merchant or manufacturer, then 
prices must become variable and must change with 
rising or falling markets. 


If fixed prices are the controlling factor in one’s 
business, then quality becomes a variable quan- 
tity and must decline with rising markets. When 
costs rise, prices go up or quality goes down— 
no one can deny that. 

The higher costs of today will exclude many 
shoes from the so-called popular or fixed price 
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The Very Foundation of American Enterprise 


Must Be Made Seeure 


But CHARACTER That Counts 


range and there seems to be but one logical way 
for merchants to meet the situation—that is, sell 
the shoes at prices in keeping with the cost. Cer- 
tainly increased costs cannot be absorbed by 
manufacturer or merchant. 


The plan of maintaining quality, selling the mer- 
chandise at what it is worth, whether the market goes 
up or down, is just as sound for the retailer as for the 
manufacturer; and there is no other logical way to 
meet the situation. 

I realize that out of the hardships of the past two 
or three years there has grown a widely voiced demand 
for merchandise of all kinds at a price; yet we know 
that there exists a quiet but constant demand for values 
based on quality, style and wear. 

John Buskin, the eminent writer and art critic, said: 

“There is hardly anything in the world that some man 
cannot make a little worse and sell a little cheaper; and 
the people who consider price only are this man’s lawful 
prey.” 


Q@NLY a strong expectation of profit can justify the 
risks of business, the investment of capital, the expen- 
diture of thought and energy, the entailment of work 
and worry. If profits are not made, the effort becomes 
drudgery and failure is inevitable. Moreover, such 
failure may be brought about as easily and quickly by 
wilful disregard of the known fundamentals as by in- 
competency. 

All of us are asking: “What is the primary cause 
of higher prices on everything we buy? It is not an 
easy question to answer; but I am confident that no 
single factor contributes more, if as much, to higher 
living cost than constantly increasing taxes of all kinds. 
The insidious influence of unlimited taxation is felt in 
every home; for every citizen is paying taxes on every- 
thing he buys. 


This was clearly and forcefully expressed by 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt in a pre-election 
speech October 19, 1932: 

“Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who 
labors, because they are a burden on production 
and can be paid only by production. If excessive, 


they are reflected in idle factories, tax sold farms, 
and hence in hordes of the hungry tramping the 
streets and seeking jobs in vain. Our workers 
may never see a tax bill, but they pay in deduc- 
tions from wages, in increased cost of what they 
buy or in broad cessation of employment. There 
is not an employed man, there is not a struggling 
farmer whose interest in this subject is not direct 
and vital. If like a spendthrift the government 
throws discretion to the winds, is willing to make 
no sacrifice at all in spending, extends its taxing 
to the limit of the people’s power to pay and con- 
tinues to pile up deficits, it is on the road to 
bankruptcy.” 


Last year our taxes, national, state and municipal, 
amounted to more than fifteen billion dollars. “The 
power to tax,” said Chief Justice Marshall, “is the 
power to destroy” and we must call a halt on the ex- 
pense of government or be destroyed by the conse- 
quences. 


When public officials brag about the increase 
in public revenue they are boasting of the amount 
that has been taken from the pockets of our citi- 
zens; for all public revenue comes from indi- 
vidual effort. 

It is your duty and mine to arouse public senti- 
ment to a point where it will demand a reduction 
in the cost of government, so that our people may 
be able to buy and enjoy a larger share of the 
things they create. 


EACH citizen of the United States averages to consume 
each year, 2.85 pairs of shoes, according to the United 
States Department of Commerce. The country second 
in wearing out shoes is Canada and the United King- 
dom—their average being 1.90 pairs per capita. 

By keeping our product within the reach of the aver- 
age purse; and by offering attractive styles to our 
people, the shoe industry of the United States has 
created a demand far beyond that of any other country. 
We wish to maintain that volume and can do so under 
the natural laws of supply and demand—protesting 
against any outside factor that increases prices and 
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lessens consumption. We must, therefore, become 
actively interested in reducing the cost of government 
just as we are in controlling the overhead expenses in 
our own business. 

Many of our people take no interest in taxation in 
the belief that they, as individuals, pay no taxes; but 
one package of cigarettes per day produces $21.90 of 
taxes in a year; a home costing $4,000.00, assessed at 
$3,000.00, carries a tax of $81.00; a family’s meat bill 
of twenty-five cents per day aggregates $90.00 for the 
year; and a processing tax of $22.50 is paid. There 
are many such taxes today and they are there whether 
we feel them or not. 


I MIGHT illustrate this statement by the experience 
of a strapping young amateur Negro boxer who entered 
the ring with a skilled professional. After sparring 
for about one minute, the professional jabbed with his 
left and floored the Negro with his right for a count of 
nine. The Negro regained his feet, stalling around for 
a minute or two until the professional knocked him 
flat with a left hook, just before the bell. After being 
dragged to his corner and revived by stimulants, his 
trainer asked: “Bill, is he hurting you much?” “No, 
sir,” said Bill, “he ain’t hurtin’ me much; but he ain’t 


doin’ me no good.” 


Reducing the cost of government, federal, state 
and municipal, is not a political question about 
which disagreement can arise along party lines— 
it is an economic necessity on which all of us 
can agree and should work to make it a reality 
—not a theory. 


The retail merchant is an essential factor in our 
economic life—he renders a real service to society and 
is entitled to a fair return for that service. From a 
practical standpoint, the business man realizes not 
merely that honesty is the best policy, but that integ- 
rity in the conduct of affairs is only a reflection of the 
true, strong forces of nature. He sees that the delivery 
of a true article, the exaction of a fair return for what 
he sells or does, is in keeping with the natural proc- 
esses, and that a man gets back only the equivalent of 
what he gives out. 


FOR considerably more than a quarter of a century, 
I have been intimately associated with retail merchants 
of this country. Through those long years I have de- 
veloped a profound respect for their honesty. Since 
our company was organized, we have sold to retail 
merchants more than one billion, seven hundred and 


fifty million dollars worth of shoes—these shipments 
went to merchants whose capital ranged from $100.00 
to, several million dollars, and our losses for bad debts 
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on the whole amount have been less than 144 of one 
per cent. 

To my mind this experience is a tribute to the high 
standard of integrity of the American merchant and 
I have recited these facts for the purpose of paying 
that tribute. It was not CAPITAL but CHARACTER 
that kept our losses down. 

And speaking of debts—whether they be interna- 
tional, domestic or commercial—a debt or obligation 
once created cannot be cancelled—it must be paid— 
if not by the contractor, then by some one else. Much 
has been written and said about the United States 
Government cancelling the foreign obligations due this 


‘country—it cannot be done. We might give Europe a 


receipt in full—but the obligation—the debt would 
not be cancelled—its payment would simply be shifted 
from European shoulders to those of tax-paying 
citizens of the United States. 

Following a distastrous flood in Southern Texas, one 
of our customers suffered so severely that he was able 
to pay only a small percentage of his debt to us. He 
was an honest man and offered all that he had. His 
offer was declined and he was given a receipt in full— 
but his debt was not cancelled—it was paid by the 
stockholders of our company. 


TO be a successful business man one must make 
money our of his business and make it honestly; but 
there are many compensations in business aside from 
financial returns. As business grows and expands it 
draws into its fold an increasing number of men and 
women whose welfare and happiness are wrapped up 
in its success. It is an active life, filled with many and 
varied human contacts in which lasting friendships 
are made. It offers to men the opportunity to express 
the best within themselves. 

I like to think of business being conducted, not in 
the atmosphere of sordid selfishness—but exalted to 
the high plane of fair dealing in all its contacts. 

I like to think of business clinging to ideals that can- 
not be shaken through good times or bad—ideals that 
condemn exploitation or misrepresentation of any kind 
and demand that every act or deed shall be based on 
truth. 

This course is not easy, but it can be followed, and 
is being followed by thousands of splendid business 
men. 

These are the returns, the compensations that hold 
men to their life work in business long after the ac- 
quisition of wealth has lost its necessity and charm. 

The desire for accomplishment, the appeal of friend- 
ships, the recognition of responsibility and the hap- 
piness that comes from meeting it—these—all of them 
—make us feel with Tennyson— 


“How dull it is to pause. to make an end, 
As though to breathe were life!” 
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Industry's Responsibilities Broaden 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22] 


individual units in the industry, as beneficial and help- 
ful to the majority. 

As is well known, the shoe manufacturing industry 
has been free from any agreements, to fix prices or limit 
output; and it is generally believed that free and open 
competition in the manufacturing and distribution of 
shoes has been one of the principal causes of the prog- 
ress of the shoe industry in this country. 

It is also a fact that there are no monopolies in the 
shoe manufacturing industry. The largest unit manu- 
factures something less than 15 per cent of the pro- 
duction; and the few large units in the industry, 
although far outnumbered by their many small com- 
petitors, have wholeheartedly supported our associa- 
tion in policies dedicated to the best interests of the 
industry and of the country. 

Recent political activity on the part of those who 
seek to control and regiment industry, has brought 


our industry into closer cooperation. It is evident, as 
President Miller has stated, that attacks of the collec- 
tivists will naturally fall most heavily upon industries 
that are least organized, and destructive attacks from 
the outside can be overcome by constructive cooper- 
ation within the industry. 

To cope with present problems confronting our 
industry, we believe there is no more constructive 
thought we can bring before you at this time than to 
urge the necessity of a united industry. In my con- 
tact with Federal legislation, I have never known a 
time when the need was so great for a strong national 
shoe manufacturers’ association. We can well apply 
the statement of Benjamin Franklin to John Hancock, 
at the time of signing the Declaration of Independence, 
when Hancock remarked to Franklin that they must 
all hang together; and Franklin replied, “Yes, or we 
will all hang separately!” 








Fashion—Secrets for Spring 
by HELEN CORNELIUS, Fashion Editor Harper's Bazaar 


BB UT ideas are what you buy and sell—not shoes. 

No modern woman ever purchased a pair of shoes, 
as such. She bought the idea of covering her feet com- 
fortably and neatly; she bought the idea of introducing 
color in her costume, in her accessories; she bought 
the idea of wearing rough, rugged leathers with her 
tweeds; she bought the idea of slipping in and out of 
her shoes without lacing them; she bought the idea of 
having cool-feeling and appearing feet in cut-outs and 
sandals; she bought the idea of flexible, down-to-the- 
ground walking in low heels; she bought the idea of 
economy and pride in a shoe wardrobe; and a hundred 
and one other ideas that you have sold her. 

You couldn’t have sold her a pair of shoes or a ward- 
robe of shoes if you hadn’t sold her an idea first. 

I think you will agree with me that Fashion has fur- 
nished you with a lot of ideas to sell in your shoe shop 
or department. You may or may not be using them, 
but I venture to say that if your business is good you 
have used them. 

The smart woman is as shoe-conscious as she is hat- 
conscious. She certainly doesn’t buy a hat because it 
covers her head. Neither does she buy shoes because 
they cover her feet. 

Here are a few of the new 1936 Logical Fashion 
Reasons for Fashion-Selling the “Extra Pair.” 


A—Five (5) types of suits—mannish fabrics 


1—Tailored, mannish—like a riding habit. 
Trim shoes—pumps, town heels, ties, straps. 
2—Swagger coat suit—tweeds. 
Rugged shoes, calf, oxfords, low heels; alligator, 
reversed calf. 


3—Swagger jacket suit—sheer woolens. 
Dressier shoes—straps, medium heels, pumps, step- 
ins. 
4—Silk print suit—tailored. 
Lighter town types—color important. 
Blue 
Russet 
Chaudron 
Green 
5—Costume Suits—often dress and cape. 
Afternoon shoes—sandals. 
pumps 
light straps 
stepins 
B—Comfort essential. 
A season of suits, means activity—women on the go. 
This means especially comfortable shoes. 
C—Dancing. 
The great American pastime. 
The fad of ballroom dancing, both afternoon and eve- 
ning is growing. 
Going “Top Hat” wasn’t for just a month—it’s come 
to stay. (Story of white ties.) 
This means light shoes for dancing. 
D—Afternoon formality—The cocktail or tea dress. 
This continues to be a great American fashion. 
This means the extra pair of shoes. 
E—Cruises—Continual deck activity. This means the extra 
pair of shoes with special soles—“Landlubbing”—tak- 
ing in the sights—this means the extra pair of shoes, 
with comfort, first, in heel and last. 


In brief, a fashion background, fashion knowledge 
creates fashion ideas for selling the “extra pair.” 
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GO to a large shoe fair the first week of a significant 
year, and what do you find? Some 800 sample rooms 
filled with the latest and best that money, brains and 
men can create for human use. In each sample room 
from one to ten or more salesmen (and everyone on the 
production end is sales-minded today). In lobbies and 
corridors, buyers “on the way to work” (for it is work 
to sort, sift and select the best in grades and types and 
styles). What is so significant about so natural a prac- 
tice as the buying and selling of goods? This! The 
competitive system still lives! ! 

We can, as a people, attempt to regulate, control and 
direct in the philosophy of “collective planning”—but 
when we restore the simple, natural function of trade, 
we set aside all codes, regulations and restrictions and 
prove again that individuals and trades, as well, do 
better when individually free to act. 

This, then, is the very evident truth that “lived anew” 
in Chicago at the National Shoe Fair. Fortunate in- 
deed are we as an industry in public service that we 
have preserved this fundamental spirit of free compe- 
tition. The idea is not exclusive with shoes—but for- 
tunately strong in the blood of the trade. 

Others in business in diverse lines have freedom of 
action—but it is relatively greater in shoes, because 
the goods vended make it so. Competition is part of 
life itself. Read Ernest Hemingway’s new book “Green 
Hills of Africa” and discover what he found in the very 
heart of a “goods-less” country. “We find very primi- 
tive emotions,” he said; “it’s impossible not to be com- 
petitive.” How much wisdom is packed in that line. 

The big show demonstrates “competition at its best.” 
An early arrival said: “Five years ago I was told— 
‘Pay your bills or I'll cut your head off.’ Two years 
ago—We’ll wait for you to pay your bills.’ Today 
they are saying: ‘We'll help *you to make money’ ”— 
and the merchant went on to say: “That’s why I’m here 
early—to sit down for the counsel that comes from 
personal contact with the manufacturer and salesman.” 
The spirit of friendship sweetens the competitive sys- 
tem and progress lies ahead. 

When two major associations settle their differences 
and conduct one show, the results are economic as well 
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as fraternal. To hold rival shows at the same time is 
not competitive in the true meaning of the word, but 
rather wasteful duplication. Let the lesson of this show 
solve the exhibition problem for all t:me. If compete 
we must, let it be in the merit of the goods and in bet- 
terment of public service. Certainly that is field enough 
for all the energies of industry. We must learn to com- 
pete more efficiently, more economically and more 
practically with every other item in public use. The 
shoe man’s share in the consumer’s dollar needs to be 
a larger bite—but it can only come through deserving 
the money for the goods and services rendered. 


ACCEPTANCE of higher prices for shoes was resisted 
individually but accepted collectively—if you can get 
what we mean. Every buyer fights for the best possible 
price but accepts the inevitable—or else changes his 
line to hold the price level. The mere fact that price 
was not the major conversation of the show is proof 
sufficient that there is no sense in fighting the inevitable. 

Strange, but true—political talk was scarce. Maybe 
that is as it should be at a serious show where the busi- 
ness of a new year is to be placed, new lines and pro- 
motions weighed and negotiated. But it was not be- 
cause it was not conspicuous in the news of the day. 
Early birds at the Fair listened in at the radio and let 
it go at that. Strange—for the year opens vigorously 
political and the economics of business may be vitally 
affected. The trade wants but little from government— 
its independence is a precious thing—its competitive 
liberty most vital. To preserve the right to freedom 
of action is worth fighting for. The year is young, but 
the safeguards are necessary if shoes are to be made 
and sold under the American system of enterprise. We 
must not let “good business” dull our sense of caution 
against regulation and regimentation. 
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Here’s how the BIG FELLOWS are promoting 


SELF-SUPPORTING 





the new nailless shoe that 
needs no breaking in . 


$17:50 
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Mabley « Carew 


LARGE, SMASHING NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

How would you like to have that kind of power in your own 

advertising — Every Time. You Run It, without special 

prices or other inducements? 








“Total strangers were calling to 
one another across the aisles...” 


That’s what this remarkable proposition does to a group 
of men, when you get going with the spectacular Crosby 
Square Flexible Demonstration on the floor of a retail 
store. Their eyes pop — and the pocketbook comes out. 
Then they go away and send in all their friends. 


What other shoe proposition would pull in a crowd like 
that one, and sell them on the spot as this one does? 


All over America, merchants of ability and standing, 
like Mabley & Carew, are preparing to put behind this 
Proposition the strongest promotion they have ever de- 
veloped on shoes. We are prepared to cooperate with you 


9 SHOE WINDOWS IN ONE BLOCK 
—but this zs the one that stopped em 


This Crosby Square window had competition in numbers 
— all concentrated in the next block — but no com petition 
in IDEA and pulling power. 


INTERIOR DISPLAY MAKES SHOE DEPARTMENT 


THE HIGH SPOT OF THE STORE 


Men won't pass by this display without at least a look. 
Most shoe displays are basically alike — this one is basic- 
ally DIFFERENT. 





in doing the same. Wherever you are — ina rural county 
seat or a metropolis — this proposition will work like- 
wise for you. Write or wire for information. 


WALTER BOOTH SHOE COMPANY, 302 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 










































MAAYBE we are all wrong in our rock-bound notion 
that it costs more to sell for credit than for cash! Maybe 
it’s the other way round! Maybe “Pay cash and you 
pay less” is only false propaganda! I wonder. 

The world of retailing gets its first wide-range figures 
on the comparative cost of cash-selling and credit- 
selling in the recently published Dun & Bradstreet 
Retail Survey for 1934. Its figures for shoe stores are 
condensed in our chart. 

Here we see the total expense in cash shoe stores 
averaged 30.4 per cent and in credit shoe stores 31.3 
per cent of the sales. At first thought this might seem 
to settle the question. But let’s dig deeper into the 
facts. I promise you they will be interesting. 

Suppose we turn with open mind to various other 
lines of retailing, for they too have credit problems 
differing in no way from those in the shoe trade. They 
too cry, “Pay cash and you pay less.” 

From the Dun & Bradstreet Retail Survey I have 
compiled average figures for all lines of retailing in 
which it is possible to separate strictly cash stores from 
the ordinary cash-and-credit stores. Of these nine trades 
five show higher expenses for cash stores than for credit 
stores. Just how much higher is shown here. 

The figures in the first group are higher than those 
in the second group, so that when we strike one com- 
posite average for the entire 10,731 stores we find the 


DOES CREDIT-SELLING RAISE 


This startling article may revise our old 


ideas about the cost of doing credit business 
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Shoe Store Operating Results for 1935 
Compiled from Dun & Bradstreet Retail Survey 


312 515 
Cash Credit 
Stores Stores 
Sirois aaah sc ccnp sk te owen ls 34.5% 34.2% 
TORMIMENNONEBE 30 Sides os ea bende oes 30.4 31.3 
Payroll 
Owners or Officers ...... Riis sail eet 10.8 10.5 
Tee eae 6.7 7.9 
iene a alae cies Bes GAG TER ex wes 5.5 5.0 
RIM crise isnt ob mors His erow nese 1.7 19 
Light, Heat & Gas ..................... 1.3 1.2 
NG eer rn Graeine op hdieds aaecmpaeencis 9 1.0 
All Other Expenses ..................... 3.5 4.2 
Turnover (times a year) ................. 1.7 1.7 
Per Cent of Stores Making a Profit........ 77.88 75.24 
Average Volume .....................4-. $26,500 $31,500 





average expense in the cash stores to be about 0.4 per 


cent higher than in the credit stores. 

How can this be? It cannot be denied that credit 
business creates expense, extra bookkeeping, billing, 
bad debts, supervision, correspondence, postage, all of 
which will add up to as much as 3 per cent of the 
credit volume. To say nothing of more deliveries, more 
returns and more complaints. 

Expense is the great bugaboo of the merchant, so 
why in the world should any shoe retailer voluntarily 
saddle all this extra credit expense upon his already 
burdened business? Simply because credit creates 
volume. If that extra volume is sufficient to pay for 
the extra expense then the charge business has in reality 
not cost the merchant anything as far as expenses go. 
For expense is always a relative matter, to be con- 
sidered in comparison with volume. 

The figures on these 10,731 stores indicate this is the 
case. Has anyone any figures to the contrary? 

The point is this: Any merchant can figure pretty 
definitely how much it costs him to do credit business. 
But who can figure how much it would cost him not to 
do credit business? 

Don’t forget expense is the life blood of every busi- 
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or LOWER EXPENSES ? 








EXPENSES 
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ness, the thing that makes it go. Credit is an expense. 
So is advertising. Does advertising raise prices? Some 
claim that to be the case, but business men are well 
agreed that the volume created by advertising has re- 
duced the price of everything the consumer buys. Is 
there anything to indicate that the volume created by 
credit has any different effect? 

Possibly then the old slogan, “Pay cash and you pay 
less,” is just another unfounded “talking point.” 

Indeed the Dun & Bradstreet figures indicate this is 
the case, for in six of the nine lines of retailing (shoes 
being one of the six) the cash stores show higher gross 
margins than the credit stores. Yet we have always 
thought cash stores sold on closer margins. 

However, a low gross margin figure on the annual 
balance sheet is no proof that a store is giving any 
extra value for the prices asked. The “buying price” 
influences margin just as much as does the selling price. 
So it must be mentioned that in this entire survey the 
average credit store volume far exceeds the average 
cash store volume, so we may conclude the credit stores 
bought to at least as good advantage. 

In studying the detailed expense list on the chart we 
see the credit stores paid a smaller percentage for rent 


by 
































but a larger percentage for employees’ salaries and for 
“all other expenses.” It is remarkable, even astonish- 
ing, to find that throughout all the other eight retail 
trades (with one trivial exception) this same situation 
exists—credit stores pay less rent but more for em- 
ployees’ salaries and for “other expenses.” 

In that fact, I frankly believe, lies the solution to the 
age-old argument about the comparative cost of cash- 
selling and credit-selling. The key point is that in the 
two items, employees’ salaries and “other expenses,” lie 
most of the expenses we are accustomed to call 
“service.” 

Anyone who has studied shoe stores’ expenses over 
a period of years has noticed this outstanding fact: 
High expenses are uniformly associated with 












1. Large volume 
2. Large city locations 
3. High grade goods 










Which one of these is the most compelling factor to- 
ward causing high expense percentages? That is a 
very complex problem, for in a general way most large 
volume stores are located in large cities. And the great 
bulk of high grade shoes finds its outlet in large cities 
also. The three factors are not separate, but tend to 
combine in the same stores. 

[TURN TO PAGE 48, PLEASE] 


































































**—T pays to watch sizes,” says 
George King, of King, Arbuckle 
Co., Salem, Ore. “With our five 
stores located in different towns, 
we watch our sizes like a keen 
checker player watches his moves. 
We have found a shoe is absolutely 
valueless if we cannot get it on a 
foot. When we go into a sale, we 
are sure we have a full run of 
sizes. Trying to run a sale with 
only a handful or maybe a storeful 
of broken sizes is one of the most 
futile things imaginable. A _ sale 
like that makes more enemies than 
anything else.” 


OF! 


MIR. MANUFACTURER, do you 
want shoe retailers to keep your 
catalog where they can find it 
easily? Then don’t make it smaller 
than 6 x 9 nor larger than 944 x 12 
inches. Large ones cannot be filed 
easily and smaller ones get lost 
no matter how they are filed. 

Ask any shoe retailer, “How do 
you keep your catalogs?” His 
answer will be, “In a mess.” Cata- 
log-keeping sounds simple—until 
you try it. 

The average shoe retailer “files” 
his catalogs in a corner back of the 
shelving. The stack gets higher 
and higher till one day it topples 
over. Then the boss has one of 
those let’s-clean-this-junk-out spells 
that hits every shoe store about 
once in every three years. 

However, the Fontius Shoe Com- 
pany of Denver has worked out a 
system which solves the problem 
of keeping catalogs so they can be 
found quickly. They use the lower 


drawer, the double-depth one, in 
one of the office desks. 

This drawer is partitioned off 
into five sections, each of which 
holds the catalogs of a small part 
of the alphabet. Since the catalogs 
face the front and are on edge, 
it is easy to find the one wanted. 





The catalog drawer 


EBUT even in this model arrange- 
ment any little 3 x 5 folder is too 
easily overlooked. And a catalog 
which is too large for the drawer 
is just out of luck. Frank B. Zurick 
goes through all the catalogs “every 
once in a while” and when two are 
found from the same concern, he 
throws out the old one. 

How does he know which is the 
older? Well, that’s another trick. 
He dates them when they are first 
put in the file. For some reason 
or other a good many shoe manu- 
facturers are very careful not to 
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Ideas 






date their catalogs. And this always 
results in confusion at the retail 
end. 

They often write when sending 
their catalogs, “Throw away our 
former catalog.” But not one re- 
tailer in a thousand stops what he 
is doing right then to hunt up the 
old one. Instead, he simply throws 
the new one on the pile. Then the 
next time he wants to place an 
order he finds two catalogs and 
doesn’t know which to use—unless 
they are very plainly dated. 

Furthermore, manufacturers 
should put their firm name and 
their trade mark plainly on the 
outside of the catalog. It may be 
high art to print only a “catch 
line” on the front, or a cut of a 
shoe, or perhaps that of a bathing 
beauty. 

But think of the poor shoe re- 
tailer who has to lose his place in 
the file while he opens up this swell 
catalog to locate the firm name on 
page three. To the waiting cus- 
tomer it all seems like a dumb pro- 
cedure. 


OP; 


I HAVE been permitted to sit in 
many store meetings all over the 
country, but E. B. Fisher of the 
Guarantee Shoe Co. has a thought 
on this subject which is different 
from the most. E. B. says: “Store 
meetings and pep talks are all 
right. We have them. However, we 
get our real thought from the men 
and get our ideas over to them by 
talking personally with each man. 
Store meetings are more a matter 
of discussing general store policies 
and not personal matters.” 
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“ROCHELLE”—made of Ohio’s No. 550 Bourbon Kafforite Calf 
by DELMAN, INC., New York City 


OHIO’S LIGHT WEIGHT CALF 


@ Shoes made of this excellent tan- 
nage give you and your sales people better selling assurance. The 
fineness of grain of Kafforite, its mellow glove-like feel, and its 
rich color tone, all make an instant appeal to women’s instinctive 
love of beauty. Satisfaction continues long after, due to its qual- 
ity and its shape-holding characteristics. It adequately supports 
your manufacturer’s reputation for quality, and yours for excel- 
lent shoe service. And loyal customers add to the joys of every 
successful business. Specify Kafforite for Style and Lasting 
perfection. Swatches of spring colors on request. 


THE OHIO LEATHER CO. GIRARD OHIO 


COMPLETE SERVICE IN FINE CALF LEATHER § 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 








High Spots of the Fair 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


ventions that were staged in the good old days. Hotel 
lobbies thronged with good-natured crowds. Other 
crowds, not so good-natured, waiting for elevators that 
didn’t stop. Long lines of retailers trying to get regis- 
tered and fixed up with badges, tickets, and all of the 
paraphernalia that made them a part of the show. 
Eagerness, optimism and a spirit of hopeful anticipa- 
tion in evidence everywhere to strengthen the grow- 
ing belief that happy days are here again. 


THE Fair brought a larger attendance of buyers than 
expected, even by the Fair executives. Palmer House, 
Morrison, Sherman, La Salle, Bismarck, Blackstone, 
Stevens—in fact, all of the great hotels in or near 
Chicago’s Loop were centers of shoe activities. Official 
and program activities centered at the Palmer House. 
New York City had its largest delegation in twenty 
years—the Coast exceeded itself and Canada was ob- 
viously reciprocal—shoe men all. 

A telegram from President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
extending his best wishes for the success of the Shoe 
Fair, was received with loud applause. 


ATTENDANCE is by no means the only measuring 
stick by which the meaning and significance of a 
gathering of this kind can be gauged. If it were, the 
Shoe Fair would still be a memorable occasion. Fig- 
ures, of course, are lacking at this writing, but already 
it is evident that attendance records established in 
previous Chicago shoe shows and conventions are 
destined to go by the boards before this week is out. 





The youngest shoe man and the happiest—S. Katz of 
The Fair Store, Chicago, sees the show with his son. 





WV HEREVER you went, Chicago was Shoetown. Most 
of the meetings, conferences, business sessions and 
noonday luncheon gatherings, as well as the National 
Shoe Fair Banquet on Wednesday evening, were held 
at the Palmer House. 


ID ELIBERATE and dignified, the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association held its 31st Conven- 
tion on Monday night, in the form of a banquet, to which 
all manufacturers were invited. Twenty-seven direv- 
tors and officials of the association sat at the head table 
and the audience was large and representative. Two 
significant speeches in defense of the right of industry 
to freely compete were read by President Miller and 
Executive Vice-President J. O. Ball. Miss Secreta: 
Freeman also reported. A fighting challenge to collec- 
tivism was loudly applauded. The senior association 
declared its position in no unmistakeable form. 


LOUIS J. TUFFLY of Houston, Texas, leads the 
Retailers in 1936, and selects for his associate on the 
ticket, Lee Langston, formerly of Texas, and now of 
New York, as manager of the National Shoe Retailers 
Assn. All they need to do is to bring in Jesse Jones, of 
the R.F.C. and believe it or not, that colorful char- 
acter who is disbursing more money than any man on 
the face of the globe is—and again we say, believe it 
or not, is Lou Tuffly’s landlord. Three Texas stars 
shine out. 


ALL work and no play during the day led many a 
merchant into the store management hall, where mem- 
bers of the faculty, School of Commerce of the North- 
western University, examined, checked and made rec- 
ommendations on retail store expense control, figures 
and plans. The industry is indebted to the following 
members of the faculty of the Northwestern University: 
Dr. Delbert J. Duncan, Professor Chester E. Willard, 
James R. Hawkinson and Dr. Fred E. Clark. 

We hope to later have a composite of operating 
costs, the result of their clinic. 


TWO long corridors of panels of newspaper adver- 
tisements and of window displays were studied by mer- 
chants and the committee deliberated for days on the 
merits of the displays. Prize awards will come later. 
The proof of their value as examples was most evident. 
The National Shoe Fair was an all inclusive instru- 
ment of progress for it supplemented the merchandise 
as presented for sale in 740 sample rooms with all 
these helps for better promotion of shoes at retail. 
Michael Murphy of Texas and C. Benjamin Rush of 
Michigan, conducted clinics and consultations on <ales 
planning. 
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Time marches on! {The events of today become common- 

place tomorrow. { Mile-a-minute trains, the Pacific spanned 

in a single hop, new Heights in the stratosphere reached, 
_ stream-lined automobiles, boats and buildings — the world’ 
*ygone modern. { What are you, as a merchant, doi : 
‘Weep up with these fast moving times? Is your store < 


Pss success with the handicap of a store grown drab, old-> 
ushioned, uninviting and colorless? {For today, more is 
expected of a store than mere merchandise. That merchan- 
dise must be displayed so as to enhance its appearance 
and value. The store must be arranged to make shopping 2 Ae ¥. 


4 
pleasant and convenient. Every foot of valuable floor space le ew ' 


must be made to carry its share of the overhead and wre) 
duce a return on the investment. Proper flow of tra 
correct arrangement of departments, sufficient stock cagt 
ing capacity —all of these have a direct bearing on s@k 
volume and profits. {For thirty-five years this organiz¢ 
has been meeting and solving retail merchang 
problems for all types of stores, large and small, in | 

_ part of the country. {How well we have succeeded, 

_ evidenced by the hundreds of letters in our files, telli 
us of immediate and substantial increases in sales ‘ 
profits following the modernization program which ; 
laid out. §A new year lies ahead, full of opportunities 
for the merchant who will grasp them and meet today’s 
conditions with modern equipment and modern methods. 


O Write us today. The coupon is for your Ke) 


venienge and carries no obligation. 
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Grand Rapids Store Equipment Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Please send us 4urther information on your 
Store Planning Service and Equipment. 


® Pride. Michigen Nand Addre 
ad Representatives in Principal Cities | City State 
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To Dictate Raw Hide and Skin Prices 


by MERRILL A. WATSON 


Executive V. P. Tanners Council of America at the Shoe Fair 


BNASMUCH as hides are a by-product and the supply 
is not flexible, changes in demand reflect themselves 
in price movements internationally. 

Anyone interested in a further study of the equilib- 
rium maintained in this market may examine the action 
of the market in 1927 and 1928. Unquestionably the 
fact that the United States increased its takings of hides 
from this market 78 per cent in 1928, over 1926, played 
an important part in the price cycle of 1927 and 1928. 

The South American market is the principal theater 
of action in what is actually the international hide mar- 
ket. All over the world, the same forces are at work; 
the international hide market does work as the gold 
standard should have, but did not. Consequently, and 
this is a basic conclusion, hide prices in no country 
can stay out of line very long with prices in the rest 
of the world. However neutral we may be in disputes 
in what is strangely called the family of nations, de- 
mand for army brogues in Europe does affect leather 
costs in the United States. 

Now with this abbreviated background of the function- 
ing of the international hide market, let us return to a 
consideration of the importance of net imports on hide 
prices. From what we have seen of the part that net 
imports play in augmenting our domestic hide supply, 
and equating it with the demand for cattle hide leather, 
we may conclude that increasing imports mean at least 
two things. First that there is an increasing pressure 
of demand for hides on the domestic hide supply; and 
second, that the pressure of demand in the interna- 
tional market is increasing as well. We have already 
seen what this might do to a sensitive international 
hide market. We might conclude from this, therefore, 
that the volume of hide imports in the United States 
might well serve as an index of demand pressure for 
hides. If that is true, it ought to follow that there 
would be a close relationship between hide prices and 
imports. Now that is precisely what we find. From 
1922 to 1935 there has been a close relationship be- 
tween net imports and prices. In fact, over that long 
term anyone who has estimated in advance the number 
of hides the United States would need to import, would 
have had a very good idea at least as to the trend of 
hide prices. That is the reason why I have devoted so 
much attention here to the supply side of the picture. 
It seems to me essential that those vitally interested in 








MERRILL A. WATSON 


the shoe industry should realize the fundamental nature 
of the influence of this deficiency in raw material on 
the basic price structure of the shoe and leather in- 
dustry. 

May I emphasize that what I have said relates mere- 
ly to the general factors, particularly supply, which 
influence our price level. Obviously price in turn may 
have a considerable effect upon demand. That, how- 
ever, is a matter outside the scope of these remarks 
and probably would be a strain on your patience. 

In terms of the facts I have dwelt upon, it is obvious 
that any factors disturbing the balance of the world 
hide market must have a serious effect upon the price 
level. Consider, for example, what a 20 per cent in- 
crease in our leather demand would mean. Such an 
increase would bring a terrific impact upon the inter- 
national market. An increase of leather consumption 
of 20 per cent at the present time would force us to 
[TURN TO PAGE 52, PLEASE | 
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Casual resort costume 


DOESKINS 


MERCHANDISE - The Multi-colored SHOE 
lor 


Resort Wear 


HE multi-colored shoe in four or more bright colors or pastels made history for 
resort wear last year. It sold in volume as well as in high style lines. 


HIS year, it is more than ever in line with the general trend toward brilliant color 
accents in accessories. Detail your combinations in Vode Doeskins. 


ee 


Bouquet Colors Casino Colors Chinese Colors 


Forget-me-not Blue A Deauville Red , Manchu Lilac 


Arbutus Pink ; Touquet Blue Ming Yellow 
Mandarin Orange 


Sreenbud ° Biarritz Green . Porcelain Blue 
Chamois Lido Violet : Jade Green ..... 











STANDARD KID DIVISION 
ALLIED KID COMPANY 


209 South Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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“Get Together,” 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 23] 


parson stood astonished looking after him for a 
moment and then he said: “Well, I’ll be—damned.” 
Something like that happened in 1933. 

There never occurred a more brilliant six months 
of administration in the history of any country than 
that which began March 4, 1933. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s great popularity may be fad- 
ing. The 3000-year-old story of the Greek who black- 
balled Aristides because he was tired of hearing him 
called “Aristides the Just,’ would alone account for 
some of that—but no matter what happens now, no- 
body can ever take away from him the glory of that 
first six months, 


BUT evil days are upon us now. I have recently 
been in all but seven of our 48 states. I have talked 
with many men of diverse minds. It is said that 97 
per cent of business—big and little—opposes this ad- 
ministration and I believe that some such thing as that 
is true. It is rumored that this is to be the kind of 
campaign in which Hanna and McKinley fought Bryan 
—-the forces of reaction rallying the whole strength of 
property and every compulsion that wealth can put 
upon poverty—that employer can impose on workers 
—-to defeat Franklin Roosevelt and that may or may 
not be true. 

I presume to stand up here and say to you that if 
any such thing as that is true—even as a remote pos- 
sibility—we are facing the most dangerous election 
since the one that made Abraham Lincoln president 
in 1860. 

These are not the days of McKinley and Bryan. This 
world is a powder magazine requiring only a spark 
to explode it. Any such alignment as that is the align- 
ment of class against class and class war is the hope 
and dream of Moscow and of every modern Moscovite 
from Karl Marks to Lenin, from Joseph Stalin to every 
thoughtless imitation parlor pink that has infiltrated 
into this administration and sought to bring on class- 
warfare every minute of every day since the first 
glorious half year of this administration. 

Ninety-seven per cent of business against this ad- 
ministration—why that is precisely what this young in- 
telligentsia has hoped and prayed for these two years 


past. 


FROM the beginning there were some very powerful 
interests that were not behind the administration. I 
will even say among the most powerful in the United 
States. I will say this for them—they never abdicated. 
They never wavered—not even in the darkest day. They 
didn’t have to. They were so entrenched in wealth 
and power that if the price of the United States had 
gone down to three cents on the dollar on the auction 
block, they could have bought it. They didn’t play 


Johnson Pleads 


the game—not though some of them had been the chief 
gainers from every national distress. 

I think the President was right in say:ng that they 
are a minority. I have not talked to a single national 
industrial figure of intelligence who does not recog- 
nize the necessity for some New Deal. I will go a step 
further and say that most are agreed on the necessity 
for just such a carefully balanced New Deal as was 
proposed by the Roosevelt platform and campaign. 
You can’t go back to the Hooverism of 1932. 


IF business is 97 per cent against this administration 
then it is natural for this administration to draw the 
battle lines on exactly the issue presented by business. 
The hour is too grave—responsibilities are too heavy 
—for this sort of wise-cracking innuendo and threat. 
The stability and continuity of this nation are involved 
here and men are derelict in the true dignity of their 
own duties, if they stand on this kind of prerogative. 


IAF I were influential in the affairs of this or any 
other trade association, I would appoint a small repre- 
sentative committee of this industry to go to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. They would go with no 
ultimatum. They would present no condition and no 
stereotyped criticism. They would go as industrial 
leaders went in 1933 and say simply: 

“Mr. President, tell us what you intend to do in this 
still serious situation—with ten million unemployed 
and no apparent solution except continued division 
of scarcity through taxation or debt. Tell us how we 
can help. Let’s get together again as we were in 1933. 
In the election we expect to vote our political convic- 
tions, but in the critical economic condition that con- 
fronts the country, we don’t know what politics are. 
We are ready to support you on any constructive 
plan.” 


@WN the other hand, if I were influential in this ad- 
ministration I would meet that committee when it came, 
with every sincere assumption of good faith, more 
than half way, with no lurking suspicion that they were 
emissaries of evil. 

Maybe it’s too late, maybe the inevitable is to happen 
and we are going on from this inauspicious beginning 
so early in the year to God knows what before election. 
If that is true, then after the rioting is all over and 
the inevitable dictator comes in, his first official act 
should be the perpetual banishment from the United 
States of about 30 Industrial Big Shots who think they 
own this country because it has been good to them and 
right along side of them about 30 demagogs and high- 
brow socialicians who have perverted the most glorious 
administration in the history of our times. 
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Get Set: for a Flurry in Gray 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


vogue for gray. This is not just the 
same old story that happens to a cer- 
tain degree every year. All the signs 
point to a bigger gray season than we 
have had for many seasons. A shoe 
retailer who has been in this business 
many years tells us that gray is always 
at its best in good times. He sees gray 
for 1986 as an indication of better busi- 
ness. And he sees better business as an 
indication of gray! (Beige is also forg- 
ing to the front—but of that, more some 
other time!) 

The gray excitement is coming 
earlier than usual, and may for that 
reason be over earlier. So now is the 
time to consider gray. In early and out 
early is sound policy. Just how early 
depends upon the section of the country. 
It means immediately in Texas and 
California. It means well in advance 
of Easter in other sections. 

When gray is strong in clothes, as it 
is now, it is bound to be strong in shoes. 
But it will not be as strong in shoes 
as it is in clothes because of the im- 
portance of contrasting accessories. 

Every style-minded shoe retailer 
knows he must be covered on gray shoes 
when ready-to-wear goes gray. But he 
also knows that there are at least four 
alternate and fashion-correct colors in 
shoes that he can show to the woman 
who has a gray costume. 

In that big photograph opposite, for 
instance, navy blue shoes are worn with 
this gray flannel suit. (The buttons, the 
hat trimming, the zipper on the jacket 
are also navy.) We believe that there 
will be more navy shoes worn with 
gray than any other color. 

Then black. And of all black shoe 
materials patent leather has the most 
style significance for gray, with this 
leather as strongly in the limelight as 
it is at the moment. Black patent is 
especially desirable with oxford suit- 
ings. 

Then brown. The smart brown for 
1936 is copper brown, bourbon, sand- 
stone, chaudron ... all this family of 
russet shades. This is the high style 
combination with gray—the costume al- 
liance with the newest fashion story. 
And finally wine——limited but ex- 
tremely smart when tied in with other 
wine red accessories. 


So, when we emphasize the vogue for 
gray, we don’t mean that shoe stocks 
should be over-loaded with gray shoes. 
A woman’s first thought may be match- 
ing gray footwear. But she can be sold 
on the idea of a contrasting shoe—this 
year of all years. 

If the salesman is smart enough— 
and he has the merchandise—he will 
sell her two pairs of shoes—matching 
and contrasting! There’s money to be 
made in the gray flurry within the next 
few weeks, if we play our cards clever- 
ly. And, as we all know, there’s grief 
in gray if we don‘t! 


11, 1936 











EXPERIENCED 


MEN 
WANTED 


by the 


J.C. PENNEY CO. 


Men Who Are Thinking of Their Future 
Men Who Can Assume Responsibility 





... If you are between 22 and 30 and have had thorough retail 
selling experience in piece goods—or women’s wearing apparel 
—or men’s clothing and furnishings—or shoes— 


... If you are prepared to go anywhere . . . ready to dig in and 
make a definite place for yourself in the community to which you 
are assigned— 


... If you possess sound health, a friendly and cooperative dis- 
position, a good education and a reputation for clean living and 
would like the opportunity to learn the mercantile business from 
the ground up with an organization whose record shows 34 years 
of uninterrupted growth and success*— 


... If you take the longer view . . . are interested in where you 
may be ten years from now rather than today or tomorrow— 


... If you have a good hardy streak of “stick-to-it-tiveness” . . . 
have a firm belief in work as being the answer to your future 
security and feel that you are capable of building up your earning 
power from where it is at present— 


THEN we would like you to write a letter of 
application stating in full detail your complete 
business history .. . /eave no gaps! Address per- 
sonally, Mr. J.D.Keyes, Rm. 1703, J.C. Penney 
Co., Inc., 330 W. 34th St., New York City. 


*The J.C. PENNEY Company started in 1902 with one store. Today there are nearly 1500—each 
managed by a man who began behind the counter and invested only HIMSELF, but who rose from 
the ranks and now shares in his own productivity because his job gave him the opportunity to 
develop and demonstrate bis ability. 
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22 Aim Free Goods 


Dr’ Scholls 
Zino-pads 


$400 DEAL $560 DEAL 


ON STANDARD WHITE On New DE LUXE 
> > CONSISTS OF Packed in CONSISTS OF 
“\ 1 Doz. Boxes for Corns 14 Doz. Boxes for Corns 
=») V4 Doz. Boxes for Callouses Y{ Doz. Boxes for Callouses 
Y{ Doz. Boxes for Bunions Container Y{ Doz. Boxes for Bunions 
Y{ Doz. Boxes for Soft Corns Y{ Doz. Boxes for Soft Corns 


Display 


3 BOXES FREE (Corn Size) With Each 2 Doz. Order 


This Beautiful 
Counter Dispenser 


FREE 
With $960 Deal 


WHY YOU SHOULD SS sess 
DISPLAY AND ee eS, $960 DEAL nh 
RECOMMEND we et CONSISTS OF Th 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads = a 2 Doz. STANDARD WHITE Dr. Scholl's be 
Sane on - —— with Ne nag oe 5 .— 2 Doz. Jeff I 

{ i par noe * New DE LUX r. Scholl’s Zino-pads 

PENT SOrvS & Cen PRN with 3 Boxes FREE Packed in Sealer pod 


soothe, heal, protect tender spots sell Containers as follows: half « 


from rubbing or pinching of new ; : a STANDARD WHITE ~ { 
epen 


or tight shoes, lift pressure from ~~ ene 1 Doz. Boxes for Corns 
' Y% Doz. Boxes for Callouses speak 


tender joints, corns, callouses, ental Y% Doz. Boxes for Bunions Ross 

— d quick! f a 4 Doz. Boxes for Soft Corns travel 
unions, etc.—and quickly, saie- . } Y Doz. Boxes for Corns FREE and FE 
shoe 1 


yhen used with the separate 13 New DE LUXE Thi 
pines P ——_\- Rt, 114 Doz. Boxes for Corns lowed 
Medicated Pink Disks included : : 7 is ove. me ~ Nae en ps I 
: +S a s for Bunions irect: 
in each box of STANDARD % Doz, cose pad Soft Corns pm 


WHITE and New DE LUXE Y Doz. Boxes for Corns FREE Footw 
pointe 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. ‘~~ _ AND 1 COUNTER DISPENS- tothe 
he — ~\ ER FREE which features both follow 


ly remove corns and callouses 
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Successful Northwest Convention 
Assured 


Heavy Advanced Registration Indicates Most Successful 
Convention in Years 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— The annual 
convention of the Northwest Shoe Re- 
tailers Regional Association to be held 
in the Hotel Radisson, February 2, 3, 4, 
1936, is expected to exceed all previous 
ones in the matter of attendance and 
program. Last year’s attendance of 800 
is expected to be beaten at the 1936 
convention with an anticipated attend- 
ance of over 1000; advance reservations 
indicating a possible shattering of all 
attendance records of the association. 

Nine solid floors of shoe displays will 
be an added attraction for the retail- 
ers in attendance. At the present time 
less than 30 rooms remain unassigned 
in the convention hotel. 

The headline speaker at the luncheon 
session on Monday, February 3, will be 
Congressman Wright Patman of Texas, 
whose subject is “The Chain Store Evil 
and Its Remedy.” 

The Tuesday noon luncheon will be 
opened by L. L. Wood, acting president 
of the association, who will introduce 
Jeff Larson, president of the Northwest 
Shoe Travelers Association, which or- 
ganization will have charge of the first 
half of the luncheon session. The gen- 
eral theme will be “Cooperation in In- 
dependent Shoe Merchandising.” The 
speakers will be John W. Bates and 
Ross Bates who will represent the shoe 
travelers association and Harry Lampe 
and E. A. Rice who will speak for the 
shoe retailers. 

This session will in turn be fol- 
lowed by a special executive session for 
shoe merchants only. Eli L’Esperance, 
director of the N.S.R.R.A. will be 
chairman of this session. The Rubber 
Footwear Grievance Committee, ap- 
pointed at the 1935 convention, will 
make its report also at this meeting 
followed by a general discussion of 
intimate problems of shoe retailers. 

Also at this meeting, officers and di- 
rectors for 1936 will be chosen and the 
Place of the 1937 convention will be an- 
nounced; it having been determined at 
a meeting of present officers and direc- 
tors at their annual dinner and busi- 
hess meeting on Sunday, February 2. 





DATES TO REMEMBER 


Texas-Oklahoma Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion Convention, Fort Worth, 

Jan. 20-21-22, 1936 

Indiana Shoe Buyers Week, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 26, 27, 28, 1936 

Northwestern Shoe Retailers Regional 

Association Convention, Hotel Radis- 
son, Minneapolis Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1936 

Nebraska Shoe Retaiters Association, An- 

nual Convention, Grand Island, Neb., 
Feb. 9, 10, 1936 

Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers Associa- 

tion 22nd Annual Business Meeting and 

Exhibition, Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, 
Feb. 10, 11, 12, 1936 





The annual dinner and ball will con- 
clude the convention and will be held 
in the Flame Room of the Hotel Radis- 
son on Tuesday evening, February 4. 
Edward F. Flynn, counsel of the Great 
Northern Railway, will be the speaker. 

The dates of the Northwest Shoe Re- 
tailers Regional Association are con- 
current with those of the semi-annual 
Fashion Show of Twin Cities Apparel 
Industries and the Twin Cities Market 
Week. Shoemen who plan to attend the 
N.S.R.R.A. convention are asked to 
make early hotel reservations as all 
hotels of the city will be filled to capac- 
ity on the opening day of the conven- 
tion. 


International Shoe Co. 


Sales Increase 


The financial report of International 
Shoe Company for the fiscal year end- 
ing Nov. 30, 1935, shows net sales of 
$83,073,459, compared with $77,168,682 
in 1934, and $70,343,128 in 1933. 

Net earnings this year were $8,541,- 
962 or $2.55 a share as against $8,967,- 
024 or $2.67 a share last year. 

The company’s subsidiary plants 
produced shoe materials and supplies 
amounting to $35,084,045, making an 
aggregate business transacted of $118,- 
157,495. 


While its production of 43,042,230 
pairs of shoes this year shows a de- 
crease of approximately 4 per cent from 
the year before, the company actually 
sold and shipped to customers 10 per 
cent more pairs of shoes this year than 
last. This accounts for a decrease in 
the inventory of manufactured mer- 
chandise during 1935 as against a sub- 
stantial increase in the same item the 
preceding year. 

Total inventories of $23,700,000 are 
approximately the same as a year ago, 
an increase in stock of raw materials, 
goods in process and supplies practi- 
cally offsetting the reduction in manu- 
factured merchandise. 

The company’s statement shows its 
strong financial position maintained— 
current assets of $57,450,185 being 13 
times current liabilities of $4,336,925, 
which includes a reserve for income 
taxes of $1,800,000. 

Accompanying the financial report is 
a letter to stockholders signed by Frank 
C. Rand, chairman of the board, and 
W. H. Moulton, president, which states 
in part, “Under normal conditions in- 
creased volume of approximately $6,- 
000,000 in sales would result in sub- 
stantially increased earnings; but the 
desire to keep our prices within the 
reach of the average purse caused us 
to absorb the major part of increasing 
costs and sell our product on a closer 
margin of profit. This was done ad- 
visedly in the belief that such a course 
makes for good-will and strengthens the 
foundation of permanent success.” 


Hack Revising Chart 


DETROIT, MicH.—Nathan Hack, pres- 
ident of the Hack Shoe Company, and 
well-known authority on corrective fit- 
ting, is revising his standard diagnostic 
chart. The old chart, which showed a 
sketch of the bones of the foot, roughly 
from the side, looking down, with por- 
tions indicated, has been entirely elimi- 
nated—this was done some time ago, 
since it was felt that this was not 
accurate enough. Instead, Hack is us- 
ing a series of descriptive titles of foot 
locations and foot difficulties, with room 
for descriptive comment after each. In 
this way, a complete verbal picture of 
the foot is used to serve as a more 
accurate diagnosis than would be pos- 
sible with a mere sketch. Further revi- 
sions of the chart are to be made very 
shortly, Hack said. 





Page 42 


New Hofheimer's Opened 


NORFOLK, VA.—The new Hofheimer’s 
Inc., air conditioned store at 325 
Granby Street, was opened with fitting 
ceremonies on January 2. With a store- 








November Production Declines 


Washington, D. C.—Shoe production for the 
month of November shows a decrease of 23.3 
per cent from October, 1935, but shows an 
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Resigns as Assistant Manager 


DETROIT, MicH.—E. J. Smith, as- 
sistant manager of the women’s style 
floor at R. H. Fyfe and Company, has 
resigned, effective January 6. He is 





front of 40 feet and a total floor space PRODUCTION OF BOOTS, SHOES, AND going to Cleveland, to take over the 
of 25,000 feet David Hirschler, presi- SLIPPERS, OTHER THAN RUBBER post of assistant manager of the shoe 
dent, is proud of the new store and “ene ane am department at the Higbee Company, 
pleased with the opening night. “ large department store. He has been 
Despite rainy weather hundreds “ with Fyfe’s for about three years. 
visited the new store and _ received - No successor as assistant to Frank 
souvenirs. = M. Wood has been appointed. 
Two distinct features impressed the “ 
visitors, one a soundproof play room se ° 
for children and the other an assembly cal Slipper Company Incorporated 
room. Drawings that children like to - JERSEY City, N. J.—Inter-Allied Slip- 
see, line its walls and there is a merry- “si per Co., 28 Exchange Place, has been 
go-round for their entertainment while ™ incorporated with capitalization of 
shoes are being fitted. The assembly . $20,000 with $6000 subscribed. Incor- 
room is for the use of employees ys porators each taking 10 shares: Joseph 
meetings and organizations in the city 2 Pulzone, Sam Winter, Isidore Henick, 
may likewise arrange to gacher there- “ Jacob Cohen, all New York and Meyer ho 
in. A seating capacity of 250 adds to . Goldman and Jacob Sussman, both 
its usefulness. sleldleigigigislelglels Brooklyn. 


Adds New Store Front 


WATERLOO, IA.—Hall and Hollings- 
head Shoe Store, 187 Fourth Street, 
West, has added a new modernistic 
front of black and red tile and also has 
redecorated the interior, at a total cost 
of about $2,000. The Cannon Shoe 
Store, 119 Fourth Street, East, has 
spent approximately $2,500 on a new 
front for the store. 











NOV. PRODUCTION CHART 


increase of 14 per cent from November, 1934, 
according to the latest figures released by the 
Bureau of the Census in Washington. Total 
production, including boots, shoes and slippers, 
of factories reporting for the month, amounted 
to 27,189,068 pairs. Production for the period 
from January to November, inclusive, shows an 
increase of 4.3 per cent from the same period 
of 1934. 











New Store at Redondo 


REDONDO BEACH, CALIF.—Lew Rabi- 
noff’s Boot Shop is the name of a fine 
new shoe shop here owned by Lew 
Rabinoff, formerly associated with 
Paul Cherness in the Lewpaul Bootery 
in Hollywood. The new store has men’s, 
women’s, and children’s departments. 
It has a 12-foot front and a depth of 
100 feet. 
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Boys Today — Customers Tomorrow 




























Gain their friendship and pat- gm 

ronage by having in-stock the Ey 
types of boots they really ¥ 
want. Their mothers are quick 
to note that “ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWA’S” are made of 
the best materials obtainable 
by expert shoemakers. The 
longer wearing and better 
fitting qualities of “ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWA’S” are the best 
prestige builders your store can 
have. 







OUR COMPLETE 
LINE CARRIED 
IN STOCK 


4063-B 





Number 3071-B .. . Choc. Elk 12 in. 
Nailed. One buckle strap, orange and 
white stitching, knife pocket, full velvet Number 4063-B ... Blk. Elk 14 inch 
gusset, drill ae vamp, nickel hooks, Welt. One buckle strap, orange stitch- 
grain insole, roll top band, pac _ toe, ing. knife pocket. full velvet gusset, 
double sole with full leather midsole nickel hooks, pac toe, grain insole, 
and Rawcord outsole. Rawcord heel. double soles with oak outsole, rubber 
Last 42, in-stock EE width, sizes | to heel. Last 26, in-stock E width, sizes 
5Y% and 10/13. | to 54% and 10 to 1344. 


Catalog and full particulars on request 


NONE BETTER 








CHIPPEWA SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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“MANDAL STRAPPING. 


7NEW AND IN STEP WITH 
FASHION’S STRIDE 


. 


To Manufacturer and Retailer alike, Texoid Sandal 


Strapping presents a fine opportunity to develop additional 
appeal in Sandals. 


New and attractive designs in several color combinations 
are available. A special chemical treatment makes this 
material practically waterproof and gives it outstanding 


durability in wear. Texoid conforms easily to the shape 
of the foot. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Children's Footwear 
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MRS. DAY’S IDEAL BABY SHOES 
> Infants’ Seft Soles.. 6-3 

Be Intermediates 

' Flexible Mard Soles. 2-6 

Send for In-Stock 

Catalog 

MRS. DAY’S IDEAL BABY 

Locust St. 





Danvers, Mass. 
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Women's Shoes 
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LUMBAR 


Modern Turn Shoes That Pit 
ures WILL NOT GAP 
Rent yew “SHORT BACK” Last 


yy .. k 90 STYLES Send tor 
$2.40 N STOOK catalog 







WALK TESTED 
TURNS 









LUMBARD SHOE CO. 








Resigns as Buyer 


_ BurraLo, N. Y.—Floyd A. Page has 
resigned as buyer of men’s, women’s 
and children’s shoes for J. N. Adam & 
Co., a unit of the Associated Dry Goods 
Corp., to accept a similar position with 
H. & S. Pogue Co., of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Page has been with J. N. Adam & Co., 
as shoe buyer four years and prior to 
that time was for 13 years district 
manager of the Sterling Shoe Corp., 
and also served as manager of the 
Watters Shoe Co., in Buffalo. His 
resignation becomes effective February 
1. No successor to Mr. Page has been 
appointed. 


Hoffman Heads Department 


GLENDALE, CAL.—Jake Hoffman is 
the manager of the new men’s shoe de- 
partment added to the Lee and Jones 
men’s store. Mr. Hoffman states that 
only shoes in the quality field are 
handled and he states that indications 
already are that the shoe department 
will soon be paying the rent in its en- 
tirety. 





Front row (left to right): A. A. 
Starin, C. L. Ebeling, O. R. Forberg, F. 
A. Schanno, V. F. Kelley, G. C. Brons, 
Dr. W. A. Hill, J. S. Norton, C. H. 
Thacher. Second row (left to right): A. 
Moser, H. J. Goodhart, G. A. Chelness, 
Dr. B. G. Hofreiter, H. Greenwald, A. 
Fliegner, H. H. Towell, G. W. Church, 
H. T. Martell, W. W. Parker, T. E. 
Jones, R. Apgar. Third row (left to 
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Scholl Holds National Sales Meet 





right): L. J. Fishman, V. S. Bottenfield, 
N. L. Bernstein, A. J. Besendorf, W. C. 
Geller, H. Forster, W. R. Pyne, H. T. 
Inlow, J. C. Rintelen, O. E. Gruen, S. 
Berman. Last row (left to right): J. L. 
Wiswald, G. A. Sandstrom, L. H. Den- 
nis, L. Forbes, R. Parsley, G. P. Mickel- 
sen, C. P. Petteway, O. M. Cowden, J. 
M. Hieshetter, R. E. Lacy, L. J. Leh- 
mann. 








CuicaGo, ILt.—The National Sales 
Conference, shoe division of the Scholl 
Mfg. Co., Inc., was held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Dec. 16-20, under the 
supervision of V. F. Kelley, national 
sales manager. Men from 48 states at- 
tended the conference. Dr. W. A. Hill 
was chairman and kept the men inter- 
ested throughout the conference. Dr. 
Hill has been with the company for 21 
years. C. H. Thacher and _ several 
others have been with the company for 
more than 18 years. 

G. C. Brons was appointed western 
sales manager, and F. A. Schanno was 
appointed eastern sales manager. New 
sales portfolios that opened the eyes 
of the men and brought gasps were 
introduced. These represented a great 
increase in cost of preparation and con- 
tain many pages of hand tinted photo- 
graphs and carefully prepared selling 
copy—the result of collaboration of A. 
A. Starin, sales promotion manager, 
with V. F. Kelley, national sales man- 
ager. 

Dr. Scholl touched upon the history 
of the company, extending over a period 
of more than 32 years, and traced its 
steady climb to world leadership and to 
an indisputable record of achievement 
—climaxing with the information that 
the company is spending more money 
than at any time in its history. He 
relayed his optimism by explaining as 
did Will Rogers, that, “you can’t sell 
America ‘short.’ ” 

Mr. Starin brought home forcibly 
that Dr. Scholl is confronted with prac- 
tically no competition—no matter what 
the men themselves thought. He proved 
this point conclusively with outstanding 
color charts and clippings from authori- 
tative sources. Other speakers who 








brought out valuable information for 
the men to use during 1936 were G. C. 
Brons, F. A. Schanno, J. F. Norton, 
C. H. Thacher, and others of the field 
representatives themselves. 

W. C. Geller was awarded the Grand 
National Sales Trophy, for climaxing 
the greatest and last sales contest of 
the year by placing “first.” 

The education included several clinics 
cr actual demonstrations as to how Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Comfort Service should 
be rendered by the dealer as well as of- 
fered by the field representative. The 
kynote of the conference was a promise 
on the part of the men to establish a 
new sales record for the company—the 
promise being based upon a _ request 
made by the men themselves to in- 
crease every man’s quota 20 per cent 
over last year. The slogan for the con- 
ference was “We will take advantage 
of the many new opportunities afforded 
by the new year, 1936.” 





Establishes New York 
Headquarters 


BROCKTON, Mass.—Stacy-Adams Co. 
are notifying the trade that for the 
greater convenience of their growing 
metropolitan clientele and for their 
friends visiting New York City they 
have chosen the Commodore Hotel as 
Stacy-Adams headquarters whenever 
any Stacy-Adams representative is In 
New York City. 

Halsey Elwell can frequently be 
found stopping at the Commodore Hotel 
and can always be located if in or out 
of New York City by phoning the as- 
sistant manager of the Commodore 
Hotel. 
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Endicott-Johnson Hosts 


RocHESTER, N. Y.—Endicott-Johnson 
Corp. were hosts recently to visitors 
from the Eagle-Ottawa Leather Com- 
pany, whose tanneries are located at 
Whitehall and Grand Haven, Mich. 
The party was made up of Julian B. 
Hatton, vice-president, Leroy Radcliff, 
superintendent, of the Whitehall Tan- 
nery and Stanley Sutherland, of the 
Grand Haven Tannery, both units of 
the Eagle-Ottawa Company. 

Mr. Hatton has long been an admirer 
of the policies of George F. Johnson 
and in the conduct of their own busi- 
ness, they have endeavored in so far 
as practical, to put into execution these 
policies. Mr. Hatton believes the 
policies of George F. Johnson are 
founded on the principles of Christian- 
ity and that it is the basic doctrine for 
other industrialists to follow. 

Mr. Hatton stated, “I am impressed 
with the vastness of your organization, 
your hospitals, medical departments 
and homes. “You have unquestionably 
the most splendid policy in the country 


today. You have proven that during | 
the past 15 years when there has been | 


so many labor disturbances. I have 
heard a great deal about the E. & J. 
Square Deal policy and it is a great 
pleasure to visit your company.” 


William Hatton, president of the | 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Company, shares | 


George F. Johnson’s idea of mutual 
confidence between Labor and Capital. 


The Eagle-Ottawa Leather Company | 
employees 1150 people and they have | 


two recreation buildings erected for 


them by Mr. Hatton, which are used | 


for social and athletic activities. A 


hospital was recently built for the | 
workers and their families. The em- | 


ployees publish a weekly newspaper, 


“The Tanbarker” which records their | 


activities. 

Like hundreds of other visitors, the 
three officials marveled at the industry 
that has grown since 50 years ago, 
when George F. Johnson came to this 
community. 


Black Outsells Brown 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—A. J. La Bois- 
siere, commonly known as “Mr. B.” 
because nobody can pronounce his name, 
manager of the Wetherby-Kayser Shoe 
Company’s men’s shoe store on Sixth 
Street, in checking up as the old year 
died, discovered that during the Fall 
and early winter months he had sold 
55 per cent blacks and 45 per cent tans 
(or browns). This store features only 
quality shoes and Scotch grains have 
had a big run this Fall and Winter. 


Opens Corrective Shop 


GLENDALE, CALIF.— Charles Gagne, 
widely known southern California shoe 
salesman and fitter, has opened a cor- 
rective shoe shop in conjunction with 
the Robin Hood Shoe Store at 120 N. 
Brand Boulevard. Mr. Gagne has been 
Connected with shoe stores previously. 








OF A SHOE 
SALESMAN MAKING 
AN EXTRA PROFIT 

PLUS A SATIS- 
FIED REPEAT 
CUSTOMER 
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Order a few trial 
pairs now! Write to- 
day for FREE Booklet 


"Here's How!" 


List Price 
$6.00 Dozen Pairs 
Retail Price $1.00 Pair 


Build extra sales, extra profits, quicker sales. Minimize 
returns and complaints — provide a maximum of foot 
comfort instantly with 





WIZARD COMPANY « Waisait tncan 


Canadian Distributors: Canadian Specialties, Ltd., 49 Sanford Ave. S., Hamilton, Ont 











Dancing Shoes and Taps 
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TAP DANCING THEO SLIPPER 


PATENT LEATHER 
1305—Childs’, 84/1! 
$1.00 


1306—M isses’, i 









1307—Grewing Girls’, 
BYe/B .cseeee $i.1e 


BLOG SHOE CO., INC. 
147 Duane St., New York City 








BLACK CALF 

PAT. LEATHER 
Wemen’s 
A-B-0 242-8 Missee’ 

$1.55 A-B-C 11-2 
$1.45 


OWENS SHOE Co. 


28 Goodhue St., Salem, Mass. 








New Improvements on 
Run-Proof Hosiery 


SPRING CiTy, Pa.—For many years 
flurries in the hosiery trade were made 
by the occasional announcement of run- 
proof stockings which always turned 
out to be more or less resistant to runs 
but never actually run-proof. 

Finally Schuylkill Valley Mills did 
produce a sheer chiffon full-fashioned 
stocking that definitely would not run 
—could not run because it was knitted 
by an _ exclusive, patented knitting 
process of locked stitches. This stock- 
ing, sold under the trade name Non- 
Run, represented good buying value 
because, being absolutely run-proof, it 
outwore other stockings from two to 
three times. 

During the past year Schuylkill Val- 
ley Mills has succeeded in further per- 
fecting this run-proof stocking in 
several other regards. In order that 
the newly perfected stocking may not 
be confused in the minds of hosiery 
buyers and the public with the previous 
product, Schuylkill Valley Mills has 
named the new stocking Run-Away and 
will no longer use the old name Non- 
Run. 

The new Run-Away stocking is ab- 
solutely run-proof. It cannot run be- 
cause its locked stitches lock out runs. 
It is made by the improved, exclusive 
Run-Awesy knitting process. In addi- 
tion, Run-Away stockings have these 


Friendly’ Touch 
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on Coffee Hour 






Major Bowes holding the "Size 42"' shoe, presented to him by the employees of the 
General Shoe Corporation of Nashville, Tenn. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—December 1 was 
“Nashville Night” on Major Bowes’ 
Amateur Hour, and the 1600 employees 
of the General Shoe Corporation, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., presentéd Chase and San- 
born’s famous Major with a size 42 
“Friendly” shoe of overwhelming pro- 
portions. 

The shoe, over two feet long and built 
in perfect proportion, was sent to the 
Major with a telegram which stated 
that the 1600 employees who listened 
to the program every Sunday night 





were sure “if the Major’s feet were as 
big as his heart the shoe would be a 
perfect fit.” 

The shoe was held up in full view of 
the audience, which was much amused 
by the giant “Friendly” model. In ad- 
dition to the shoe sent to the Major, 
by the makers of “Friendly” shoes, the 
Richland Shoe Company, another divi- 
sion of the General Shoe Corporation 
presented each male contestant on the 
program with a pair of “Fortune” 
shoes. 





new advantages—highly resistant to 
snags, fully elastic, smootn to the feel 
and beautifully sneer. They have an 
individual, attractive weave pattern, 
visible oniy on close examination, pro- 
viding added beauty which stylists 
have unanimously applauded. 





Burdine's Show New Shoe 


MIAMI, FLA.—Burdine’s is offering 
a new 1936 Sunshine Fashion shoe with 
a definitely squared toe and heel; high 
heels for dress, low heels for sports. 
For sports there is a one-eyelet tie 
with perky grosgrain bow. It is offered 
in white suede with white pig trim and 
cut out vamp. Or white suede com- 
bined with the new Bourdon calf. For 
dress it may be had in one-eyelet tie, 
of chamois suede with luggage pig trim 
vamp and heel, and white suede with 
Bourbon or blue calf and a grosgrain 
bow. 


Gabardines for Spring 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—AI Gude, back 
from market, states that he looks for 
a big demand for gabardines in all 
colors during the early Spring months 
in Los Angeles, and grey, tan, and 
beige are all in the picture. 

Patent in a variety of colors will be 
popular as a trim material in dress 
shoes but calf will lead as the trim 
material in sport shoes. All-over pat- 
ents will be confined to pumps and 
step-in types, and is not likely to make 
headway in oxford models as some are 
inclined to predict. The general silhou- 
ette of the shoe this Spring will be 
lower, he surmises from observation 
both here and in the East. There can 
be no question about the continuing 
popularity of the wide strap, he states. 
He is very optimistic about volume 1n 
general. 
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On the Selling End 


News of the Travelers and Sales Activities 


Al Beigel Joins Wolff-Tober 


New YoRK—AI Beigel, popular presi- 
dent of the Shoe Club, Inc., of New 
York, has joined the sales force of the 
Wolff-Tober Shoe Mfg. Company of St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Beigel will live in St. 
Louis from where he_ will travel 
through the Mid-West with the Wolff- 
Tober line. 


AL BEIGEL 


Barney Kimless, New York repre- 
sentative of the Wolff-Tober Shoe Mfg. 
Co, arranged a_ farewell luncheon 
which was given Al Beigel Monday, De- 
cember 30 in honor of his leaving New 
York for St. Louis. The luncheon was 
attended by 39 members of the Shoe 
Club among them Joseph Zahn of Mc- 
Creery’s, Joseph Minco of Lord & Tay- 
lor’s, Sam Staff and Jack Grossman of 
Julius Grossman’s, Sam Krivit of the 
BooT AND SHOE RECORDER and Joseph 
Greenberg of Gimbel’s. 

Alexander Bicks, attorney for the 
Shoe Club, made a presentation speech 
and presented Mr. Beigel with a ward- 
robe trunk given him by the members 
of the Shoe Club. 

Mr. Beigel plans to open a branch 
of the Shoe Club in St. Louis. He will 
remain president of the Shoe Club until 
the next election until which time Fred 
Perlberg, vice-president, will take over 
the presidential duties. 

Mr. Beigel and Barney Kimless left 
Friday, January 3 for Chicago to at- 
tend the National Shoe Fair. 


S.T.A.L.A. Elects Officers 


Los ANGELES—At a meeting held 
December 28, in the Lankershim hotel, 
the Shoe Travelers Association of Los 
Angeles elected the officers of the asso- 
ciation for 1936. 

B. A. Selser of Venice, Calif., was 
elected president, H. E. Hutchinson of 
Los Angeles was elected vice-president 


and Ned Dreyfus of Hollywood was re- 


elected secretary-treasurer. Mr. Selser 
succeeds Joe Kalisky, popular West- 
Coast shoe man who was president of 
the association during 1935. 


I.N.S.T.A. Holds Special Meeting 


Des MOINES, IowA—The Iowa Na- | 


tional Shoe Travelers Association held 
a special meeting Jan. 11 in their head- 
quarters at the Hotel Fort Des Moines 
in order to receive the reports of their 
delegates who attended the National 
Shoe Travelers convention. At the same 
time O. R. Blechinger, president of the 
association, appointed committees for 
1936 to handle the Auditing, Employ- 
ment, Grievance, Hotels, Insurance, 


Membership, Publicity, Railroads, Reso- | 


lutions and Welfare. 


Moving Sales Office 


Cuicaco—Dave Saifer, 


DAVE SAIFER 


in closer contact with the volume buy- 
ers from whom he gets the majority of 
his business. Dave will continue to cover 
the territory heretofore assigned to him 
by the B. E. Cole Co. of Norway, Me., 
makers of women’s lockstitch and Sbic- 
ca footwear. Dave will make his new 
headquarters in St. Louis at the Lennox 
Hotel. 


Lecture On Care of Feet 


NEw YorK—AIl shoemen are invited 
to attend a free lecture given by Arthur 
J. Weissblatt, PoD. G., at the Sloane 
House, Y. M. C. A., 356 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, Jan. 21, at 8 o’clock. 





representa- | 
tive for the B. EK. Cole Shoe Co., is go- | 
ing to move his Chicago office to St. | 
Louis on or about Jan. 15 in order to be | 








ACROBAT SHOES 


INC: 
FAIRGAULT , MINNESOTA 
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Does Credit Selling Raise 
or Lower Expenses ? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 


Therefore it is difficult to untangle 
them in our effort to put our finger on 
the principle one. So what I have to 
say from here on is simply my personal 
opinion. 

Notwithstanding the fact that large 
volume stores have always carried 
larger-than-average expenses I do not 
believe the large volume, in itself, is the 
cause. It is a fact that low expenses 
are the usual rule when a large volume 
store sells low grade shoes in a small 
community. 

Furthermore, a store selling high 
grade shoes in a small community seems 
destined to be burdened with a high 
expense percentage. On the other hand 
many a store can sell low grade shoes 
in a large city with low expenses. Con- 
sequently population, in itself, is not a 
sure cause of high or low expenses. 

Now consider the third cause, the 
grade of shoes sold. We must all agree 
it is practically impossible to sell high- 
er-than-average grades on lower-than- 
average expenses. The two just don’t 
go together, regardless of the size of 
the town or the size of the business. 

To sum up. Many large volume stores 
have low expenses. Some large city 
stores have low expenses—if they sell 
medium or low grade shoes. But prac- 
tically no high grade stores have low 
expenses. Consequently I am convinced 
that selling high grade shoes is by far 
the most powerful factor in causing 
high average expenses. 

You see the point. Selling high grade 
shoes has always gone hand in hand 
with credit granting. The words “cash 
store” immediately suggest “cheap 
store,” or at least they give the impres- 
sion of lower-than-average grades. 


Therefore it is my conclusion that if 
the expenses of credit stores seem to be 
higher than those of cash stores, the 
difference is not caused by the fact of 
credit granting. Its primary cause is 
that credit stores as a whole handle 
higher grade shoes, and, as we know, 
the handling of higher grade shoes car- 
ries with it a more expensive set-up 
and more elaborate services. 

The facts are that in any shoe store 
the establishment of a cash policy or a 
credit policy is not a primary move. It 
is completely secondary, and is governed 
not by the whim of the dealer, but large- 
ly by the grade of shoes he carries. 
High grade shoes mean charge ac- 
counts. High grade shoes mean high 
expenses also. 

How then can the Dun & Bradstreet 
Retail Survey show credit stores’ ex- 
penses to be no higher than those in 
cash stores? Simply because so many 
stores selling low grade goods in small 
communities are credit stores also. 
Their expenses pull down the average 
of the high grade stores. 

So I am inclined to think that in the 
average retail store which operates on a 
credit basis, the total expense percent- 
age has been lowered, not raised, by 
the granting of credit. In this respect 
shoes are no different from any other 
commodity. 

But, as has been said thousands of 
times, credit is an individual matter. 
No matter what the averages say, some 
individuals should have credit, others 
should not. And it is just as true that 
no matter what the averages say, some 
shoe stores find cash to be the advan- 
tageous policy, others are better suited 
to a credit policy. 





Tupper Opens New Office 


New YorK—Tupper, Inc., 352 Fourth 
Avenue, announce the opening of an 
office and sample room in Room 828 of 
the Marbridge Building, Broadway at 
34th Street. 

For the convenience of visiting buy- 
ers the complete Tupper line, including 
slippers, sandals and orthopedic slip- 
pers will be on display at this new 
office. 

Mr. B. Bernstein, who has been asso- 
ciated with Tupper, Inc., for the past 
several years, will be in charge of the 
new showroom. 

The complete Tupper line will also 
be displayed at the factory on Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


George Ostrov Named Buyer 


CANTON, OH10—George Ostrov has 
been named buyer of footwear for the 
Stark Drygoods Company here, acting 
in this capacity for both the main shoe 
sections and the downstairs shops. 


Agreements in Lynn 


Lynn, Mass.—A score of shoe firms 
in Lynn territory have signed new 
agreements with the United Shoe & 
Leather Workers’ Union, and are op- 
erating under them. 

The agreements continue price lists 
for 1936 with the proviso that they may 
be increased if prices of shoes go up. 


New Corrective Service 


uuS ANGELES, CAL—M. D. Scalir, 
for several years with the College Boot 
Shop, has installed a corrective shoe 
shop in the Transamerica Building and 
is working in cooperation with his 
brother, Charles Scalir, D.S.C., who has 
been practicing in Los Angeles for 4% 
years. Mr. Scalir is using the Queen 
Quality service and is filling prescrip- 
tions for a number of physicians in ad- 
dition to his brother. He has been 
forced to double his stock and seek 
larger quarters since opening his shop. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


The first day's wear will con- 
vince any customer that 


there are no other innersoles 


They 


as good as Van Tan. 
are exceptionally cool, com- 
fortable, flexible and resil- 


ient. And they stay that 


way. 
@ 


VAN TASSEL 
LEATHER COMPANY 
NORWICH, CONN. 


also manufacturers of 


LEATHERPLUS 


completely waterproofed outersoles 








P.S.T.A. Holds Annual Meeting 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The annual 
meeting, election and get-together of 
the Philadelphia Shoe Travelers’ As- 
sociation was held in the Rose Room 
of the Hotel Adelphia in this city on 
Saturday, Jan. 4. Despite the fact of 
the meeting date being immediately be- 
fore the departure hour of those who 
would attend the National Shoe Fair 
in Chicago, the attendance at the meet- 
ing was well representative of this live 
and aggressive organization. 

As usual the affair was a social as 
well as a business meeting and the enter- 
tainment committee had arranged a most 
enjoyable program. The business meet- 
ing, which followed the social session, 
heard reports of the several committees 
all of which reflected an active year, 
and of the officers. The latter showed 
that membership had increased during 
the year, that finances were in excellent 
condition and that an active program 
for the coming twelve months was in 
the offing. 

The annual election reflected the ap- 
proval of the membership body in its 
officers because it resulted in the re- 
election of all of them: Sidney Horo- 
witz, president; Louis Zuroff, vice- 
president; Paul S. Lippincott, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and the reelection of 
Frank Fitzpatrick and William J. 
Miller, whose terms as members of the 
board of governors expired at this time. 
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New Shoe Department 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The Sam Bonart 
store, one of the oldest men’s clothing 
establishments in this city, has, for the 
first time in its history, installed a 
shoe department. 

A complete stock of Florsheim shoes, 
together with a varied line of popular- 
priced dress and work shoes, are being 
featured. 

John Kent, well-known local shoe 
man, is in charge of the new depart- 


ment. 


Shoe Stores Consolidated 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Hamilton’s 
Shoe Company is closing its store at 
826 Market Street, San Francisco, due 
to expiration of the lease at that loca- 
tion. Pending the finding of another 
suitable store, the company’s two 
branches will be consolidated tempo- 
rarily at the 652 Market Street store, 
effective Feb. 29. 

The action marks the close of fif- 
teen years at the 826 Market spot, ac- 
cording to P. T. Jones, manager. He 
and D. J. Cameron, manager of the 
other store, are holding storewide sales 
prior to the consolidation. 


Obituary 
Fred Vogel, Jr. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—F red Vogel, Jr., 
84, president of the Pfister & Vogel 
Leather Co., died Jan. 3 at his home 
here after an illness of about three 
weeks. Mr. Vogel was a native of Mil- 
waukee and started his career in the 
leather business, after completing his 
education in the Polytechnic School at 
Stuttgart, Germany, in the leather 
store of J. F. Schoellkopf & Sons, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., where he worked for a year. 

He was then placed in charge of a 
sole leather tannery at Two Creeks, 
Wis., which his father, Frederick Vogel, 
Sr., had bought from Guido Pfister in 
the Summer of 1869. Throughout his 
life Mr. Vogel’s principal interest was 
in the leather and tanning business. 

In 1872, when the Pfister & Vogel 
Leather Co. was incorporated, he was 
one of the incorporators. He remained 
with Guido Pfister until his death in 
1889, and with his father up to the time 
of his death in 1892 and with his broth- 
er, August H. Vogel, until he died in 
1930, the year in which it was deter- 
mined to liquidate the leather firm. 

Mr. Vogel was interested in many 
other fields of activity and served on 
the board of directors of a number of 
companies including the Eagle-Ottawa 
ed Co. and the Western Leather 

0. 

Mr. Vogel is survived by his widow, 
three children, Mrs. Otto H. Falk, Mrs. 
Joseph E. Uihlein and Charles P. 
Vogel, president of the Pfister & Vogel 
Tanning Co., Milwaukee, three daugh- 
ters-in-law and three sisters. 
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Gundlach Opens Modernistic Salon 


SS - 


= 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF.—The Gundlach 
Shoe Company has celebrated its 50tn 
anniversary in business by moving into 
a new modern, salon type shoe store. 

The carpeting is in broadloom rust 
the leather upholstering in the natural, 
and the furniture for the most part 
in tubular chromium plate steel, the 
walls are in two tones of tan, while 
mirrors, floor lamps, and rich toned 
draperies add further artistic touches. 
The offices are on the mezzanine over- 
looking the main*salon. 


The front is planned with modern- 
istic lines and offers plenty of window 
display space with rich gumwood back- 
grounds. The new modern type hosiery 
display case is near the front at the 
right. 

Only quality merchandise, both in 
shoes and hosiery, is featured in this 
store, Mr. Gundlach stating that the 
more concentrated space and the con- 
centration on a smaller price range in 
the upper brackets has proved a good 
plan. 





TRACE MARK 
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SUPREME IN THE REALM OF SUNSHINE 


Lalex Mack 


SeGISTERED 


MEN'S FINE SHOES 


TAYLOR CORP. —— BROCKTON, 





SPORT 
STYLES 


by Taylor 


IN STOCK 


to meet every 
demand.... 


Retailing at 
$5 00 


$600 
$650 


Write for 
catalog 
entitled 


MASS. 
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PANCO 


SA-TITE 


HEELS 











SCREEN 
U. S. PATENT NO. 1,998,988 


Consider The 
PLUS Values 


The Plus Values in Sta-Tite Heels make them 


pre-eminent! Clean-cut “nailless” tread—plus 








greater resiliency—plus nearly double the wear 
—plus permanently tight fit at the edges. These 
are values that wearers recognize—values that 


make satisfied repeat customers. 





PANTHER PANCO. 


COM PANY 


CHELSEA, MASS. 





Slipper Company Moved 


DETROIT, MicH.—The Made-Rite Slip- 
per Company, formed by Harry Cohen 
sometime ago as a retail company at 
5432 Michigan Avenue, has been moved 
to 252 West Jefferson Avenue, in the 
center of the city’s wholesale district. 
The company is now acting entirely as 
a wholesale slipper distributor, and Mr. 
Cohen is devoting all his attention to 
this department, having withdrawn 
from the retail field. 


New Shank Pieces 


LYNN, Mass.—New shank pieces are 
coming into use in factories making 
women’s shoes. They consist of a shank 
piece of metal fitted and attached to an 
insole, and a fibre reinforcement over 
the heel seat as well as the shank 
piece. The combination is welded to- 
gether and molded to fit to the bottom 
of the last. 

The device facilitates stock fitting in 
shoe factories, and yields shoes of better 
wear, looks and fit, the item of fit be- 
ing of importance because the shanks 
fit up snug under the arch of the foot. 


Holiday Sales Show Increase 


NEw ORLEANS, La.—Shoe merchants 
in both the exclusive and department 
stores, report approximately a 25 per 
cent advance in sales over last year 
during the holidays. The demand was 
for the higher priced footwear, slippers, 
bags and hosiery. In the cheaper 
stores the demand was about on an 
average with a year ago. 


Install Orthopedic Salon 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — Marmer’s Shoe 
Store at 3626 Warsaw Avenue, Price 
Hill, Cincinnati, has remodelled the 
second floor into an orthopedic shoe 
salon. Dr. Pyles’ Foot oscillating ma- 
chine is used by Marmer’s as a free 
service with the purchase of a pair 
of prescription shoes. 

Mr. L. E. Thompson and Wm. Mc- 
Donough, both men of years of experi- 
ence in fitting high grade and or- 
thopedic footwear, assist Mr. Marmer. 


Shoe Fund for Needy Children 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Fourteen thousand 
dollars, raised principally for school 
shoes for needy children was the Christ- 
mas fund raised by Hearst’s newspaper 
in Seattle and which will be admin- 
istered by the parents and teachers. 
The large Christmas fund approaches 
close to the record-breaking peak of 
$14,500 raised just before the depres- 
sion struck Seattle. The shoe and 
lunch fund represents the Christmas 
cheer provided by 30,000 men and wo- 
men of Seattle, and the tens of thou- 
sands crowding the grandstand of 4 
great high-school football event, held 
for the creation of the fund. 
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NISHANK 





SHMENT 


Ey 


. AN OUTSTANDING ACCOMPLI 


This important new development in shank con- 
struction has been thoroughly tested and is en- 


dorsed by leading manufacturers and retailers 


A special circular on UNISHANK will be mailed on request 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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World Factors Continue To Dictate 
Hide Prices 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


increase our imports of hides about 100 
per cent. For, as I have pointed out, 
imports are the elastic connection be- 
tween leather demand and hide supplies. 
Imports ordinarily must bear the brunt 
of increasing consumption of leather. 

Now what is the value of this ulti- 
mate conclusion we have reached, 
namely that there is a close relation- 
ship between hide imports and prices? 
In the first place, the United States 
does not produce all its requirements 
of hides, and will be forced into the im- 
port market to take care of any dif- 
ference between domestic hide supplies 
and leather consumption. This will un- 
doubtedly mean a continuation of broad 
cyclical movements in hide prices. It 
means that shoe manufacturers and re- 
tailers if they wish to maintain a fixed 
quality shoe must be prepared to move 
prices up or down according to the 
basic movements of hide prices. Perti- 
nent to our present situation, it means 
that if leather consumption continues 
at anywhere near the present rate, the 
United States will be forced, as excess 
hide supplies are worked off, to return 
to its post-war position in the world 


During 1935 we returned to the in- 
ternational market for a substantial 
quantity of hides and the past relation- 
ship between net imports and _ hide 
prices continued. Over the next two 
years, as we increase our position in 
foreign markets, assuming, of course, 
that leather consumption continues at 
reasonably high levels, there is no rea- 
son to believe that the past relation- 
ship will be broken. Of course, mone- 
tary and credit conditions in some for- 
eign countries may mean a lessening 
of competition for hides at higher price 
levels, and result therefore in a narrow- 
ing of the hide price cycle. 

Finally, what effect will this have on 
shoe prices? The past several years 
have witnessed a significant reduction 
in shoe prices in many countries 
throughout the world. I think we may 
safely assume that this reduction has 
been the result of two factors. First, 
the increasing use of cheaper materials 
for leather and lowering of the quality 
of shoes, and more important, reduced 
prices for hides and leather and other 
raw materials. I think we may con- 
clude from the analysis given you that 
this trend has now been reversed. 


There is no reason for the shoe and 
leather industries to apologize for the 
necessary and moderate increases that 
should take place. Certainly our indus- 
tries cannot be accused of extracting 
undue profits, or of withholding from 
the consumer economies in the purchase 
of raw material. We have seen that 
world factors have dictated and will 
continue to dictate raw material prices. 
During the last seven years, they have 
been downward, giving the consumer 
economies in the purchase of footwear. 
Now a reversal of that trend must take 
place. 

The decrease in shoe prices in the 
United States has probably been great- 
er than in any other country. The only 
really illustrative index of what has 
happened to all shoe prices is the fac- 
tory price or wholesale price of all 
shoes. In 1933 it was but 58 per cent 
of the price in 1925. This was prob- 
ably a greater decline than in most 
countries. In England, for example, the 
factory price of all shoes produced in 
1933 was about 68 per cent of the 1925 
value. Actually the average factory 
value of all shoes produced in the 
United States in 1933 was $1.57. This 
seems incredible, but it is true. Today 
average factory wholesale prices are 
probably not far from $1.80, the price 
in 1914. The shoe and leather indus- 
tries have kept faith with the consumer. 


market as a hide importing nation. 








Men's Work Shoes 
MIANY industrials have been called on that would 


much prefer somebody who is in the shoe _busi- 
ness taking care of the work shoe business for their em- 
ployees. Because of the lack of knowledge and interest 
by the local merchants, these plants have been forced 
to go into the shoe business against their will that they 
might protect their employees and save lost time ac- 
cidents. There are numerous cases of this sort, both 
large and small—and the merchant who is alive, and 
has any industries in his town, will find that this would 
be extra business in addition to what he now gets. 

Another factor: In many of these industrial plants 
the life of shoes is short, we will say from two to three 
months—and when the plants are working the year 
around you can see the numerous turnover per cus- 
tomer that can be made in this field. This of course 
is not only true in factories. It is true in coal mines, 
stone quarries, in the building trade—and you can see 
that how this keeps widening the field for safety shoes. 
In some places local merchants have been pointed out 
the benefits of this and tried it out to their full satisfac- 
tion and are very much pleased with the profitable 
results. This is one of the places that the keen competi- 
tion of price does not enter as it does in just ordinary 
merchandise—which again is a boon to the merchant 
and to the manufacturer. 

For those shoe dealers who are handling a line of 
safety shoes, the following article should be valuable in 


promoting sales on this kind of shoe. It is quoted 
from the booklet, “The Safe Worker,” a publication of 
the Utah Power and Light Company through whose 
courtesy it is reproduced here. Quote: 


“If The Shoe Fits . 


“Foot accidents are all too common. As a matter of 
fact, injuries to the legs and feet account for nearly a 
fourth of all occupational injuries. 

“The toll would be still higher were it not for safety 
shoes. Here are some authenticated cases where safety 
shoe wearers were saved from serious injury. 

“An eight-inch pipe weighing over 600 pounds dropped 
four feet on workman’s toes. No serious injury. 

“Toe caught in coal cutting machine. No damage to 
foot. 

“Car containing 1100 pounds of brick passed over foot 
of man wearing safety shoes, leaving a dent, but no injury. 

“A crane was raising a roll weighing 900 pounds, One 
end slipped out and shaft and roll dropped, cutting toe of 
worker’s safety shoe, but not injuring the foot. 

“Heavy iron wheel dropped on worker’s foot, pinning it 
to the floor. It took four men to lift the wheel. Safety 
shoes got the victim off easy. Two toes were broken, the 
others only bruised. 

“A blacksmith anvil weighing 180 lbs. fell on feet of 
worker with no appreciable damage to either foot—be- 
cause of safety shoes. 

“Worker got toe caught under descending elevator 
carrying 12,000 pounds of sheet iron. The steel toe in his 
shoe took the rap. Man did not even get a scratch. 

“These cases, and many others that might be listed, «er- 
tainly argue for safety shoes. 

“So if the shoe fits, put it on.” 
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Room 421 





On Display 
At the Boston Show, 
January 12-15, 1936, 
at the Hotel Statler in 
Booth No. 1 and Sample 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


--and you'll find that more customers are attracted to 
your window and counter displays, and that shoe sales 
are much easier to make. 


Fairy Forms get results because they bring out all the 
important features of style, design and fit in shoes, mak- 
ing them look trim, smart and desirable. 


Don’t hesitate! Order your Fairy Forms today! You'll 
be surprised and pleased at the good results they bring! 


There is a Fairy Form for every type of shoe, and 
they may be ordered in any of the popular colors. 


SHOE FORM CO., Inc. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


Northampton 
England 


Melbourne, Australia 


United Last Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


Manufacturing Branches 


Frankfort 
Germany 
Mexico City, Mexico 


Paris 
France 














New Shoe Plant 


RocHESTER, N. Y.— A development 
company has been organized by the 
people of the town of Selinsgrove to 
construct a building for the manufac- 
ture of shoes; $30,000 is to be raised 
and half of this amount has already 
been pledged. The project is sponsored 
by the leading business men of the 
village, who are keenly interested in 
bringing a new shoe industry to the 
town, as there are many capable and 
experienced shoe workers, residing 
here, who have been out of steady em- 
ployment since the closing of the 
Yeager Shoe Company. 

Ground for the new factory will be 
broken within a short time and a one- 
story concrete block structure will be 
built. 

Negotiations are being carried on 
with several well-known shoe manufac- 
turing concerns to move to Selinsgrove 
and occupy the building. 


Stage Christmas Open House 


BREMERTON, Wash. — The Buster 
Brown Shoe Store of this city recently 
staged a special “Christmas Open 
House” celebration, along with J. C. 
Penney Co. and several other mer- 
chants. Door prizes of a pair of shoes, 
won by William Sidam and other val- 
uable gifts brought throngs of people 
down “to see Santa Claus.” 


Small Ads Effective 


New YorK—Julius Grossman Shoes, 
Inc., finds the use of small ads very 
effective, especially during holiday sea- 
sons when the seasons greetings can 
be extended to the readers through the 
use of these small spot ads. 





A Happy 
Shoe Year 


Is assured for you and your 
family by wearing the famous 
Shoes that have given foot-happi- 
ness to millions for over 66 years, 


Julius Grossman, Men, Women & Children 


JULIUS GROSSMAN SHOES 


Good feet deserve them, bad feet need them 
Fifth Avenue and 36th Street, New York 
551 Fulton Street - Brooklyn - 372 De Kalb Avenue 











The above ad ran in the New York 
Sun just before New Year’s Day with 
the novel greeting “A Happy Shoe 
Year” used instead of the conventional 
greeting. 


Heavy Snow Boosts Rubber Sales 


NORFOLK, VA.— Heaviest snows in 
years, three storms with a fall of 
close to 14 in., brought an unprece- 
dented leap in the sale of rubber 
overshoes, boots and galoshes in the 
Norfolk area. The first snow coming 
December 22 totaled nine inches. It 
has been many years since such a dis- 


play of heavy weather leather and rub- 
ber products had been seen in the show 
windows of local firms. Storms later 
in the month resulted in not only a 
White Christmas but a Slushy New 
Year. 

Dealers report the briskest business 
in some time. 


Leading Industrial Community 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—New York State 
Labor Department’s “Industrial Bulle- 
tin” of November, the latest issue, in- 
cludes charts showing that in the dis- 
trict where the Endicott-Johnson fac- 
tories are located employment was at 
the 123 per cent level and payrolls at 
121 per cent, as compared with other 
districts of the State where the aver- 
age for employment was 80 per cent 
and payrolls, 70 per cent. 

Only in the “Triple Cities” area has 
the employment line remained on or 
above the 100 per cent level for the 
past nine years and the line has taken 
an upward swing since 1933, now reach- 
ing above the 120 per cent line. 

Only slight changes in employment 
occurred in Binghamton-Endicott- 
Johnson city factories from September 
to October. Shoe factories of the dis- 
trict showed higher payrolls than in 
September. Employment in these fac- 
tories was at practically the same level 
as in October of last year, but pay- 
rolls were 20 per cent greater this 
October. 
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CLassifped and’ Went Ad 





“SALESMEN WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 





WANTED: Salesman for California, Line In- 
fants’ Prewelts and Men’s Beach Sandals, 
commission basis. The Kepner-Scott Shoe Co., 
Orwigsburg, Penna. 





ANTED—Experienced salesmen to handle on 

commission line of Women’s Arch Shoes re- 
tailing $4.00 and $5.00. 40 patterns carried in 
stock, factory proposition give references. Ter- 
ritory open—Michigan, Indiana, Central New 
York, Chicago. Address E-562, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y¥. 





XPERIENCED shoe salesman with an estab- 

lished trade in Western Pennsylvania, to 
carry exclusively lines of women’s novelties, 
women’s sport type McKays and Welts for a 
New York Jobbing House. Give references, 
age. Address E-563, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





ALESMEN wanted on commission basis for 

the middle west to carry outstanding in-stock 
line of popular priced children’s shoes. Address 
E-564, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





FOR LEASE 





wilt. lease. Shoe Department. The best city 
in Wisconsin. 100% location. Old _estab- 
lished concern. Wonderful opportunity for an 
individual or a corporation. Address E-565. 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





SHOE STORE WANTED 





OUNG man desires shoe store. If reasonable 

will pay all cash. Must he a bargain. Ad- 
dress E-566. care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ASH paid for Men's, Ladies’, Children’s 

shoes, houseslippers. Need large quantities 
for export. Charles Weinstein, 49 Lippenard 
St.. New York City. 








FOR SALE 


OR Sale—Family shoe store in eastern Con- 

necticut town with 25,000 drawing population. 
A going business on sale for personal reasons. 
Address E-567, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 








Good Store Manager Available 


I have sold men’s and women’s high grade shoes for such New York City retail 
stores as French Shriner & Urner; Frank Bros., and Coward during the past 
dozen years. Am well versed in the mechanics of the feet; can fit shoes 
properly and can transmit this knowledge to others; can take charge of all 
displays, in fact am fully competent to run a good shoe store or shoe depart- 
ment anywhere. Am willing to demonstrate my ability on a profit sharing 
basis. Employed in New York City at the present, but as I am single will go 
with any reputable firm wherever they may be located. 


ADDRESS E568 CARE BOOT & SHOE RECORDER, 239 WEST 39th 


STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Factory Quality Man 


SALESMAN and Factory executive familiar 
with volume trade seeks connection, shoe or 
factory supplies. Address E-559, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





With twelve years’ experience with 
Kozak & McLaughlin, Long Island 
City, to my credit, I am now look- 
ing for a job as assistant cutting 
room foreman, leather grader or 
quality man in a woman’s shoe fac- 
tory, in any part of the country. 
Single. Christian. 


J. C. MAYER 
3057 36th St., Astoria, Long Island, N.Y. 











ATTENTION:! MANUFACTURERS! JOB- 
BERS! Traveling on road for reputable 
shoe concern desired by energetic, ambitious in- 
telligent, neat-appearing university graduate, 27, 
possessing 10 years’ retail shoe experience. At 
present employed but interested in changing to 
field with greater latitude. Well acquainted 
Maryland, W. Va. and western Pa. References. 
Address E-570, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Shoe Buyer—-14 years’ experience in all phases 
of shoe buying, retailing, merchandising, super- 
vising. Now employed. Excellent references. 
Will go anywhere. Address E-569, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
Vom, N.Y. 





SHOEMAN. age 34, desires position as store 
or department manager, has had sixteen years’ 
retail experience, ten years as manager, thor- 
oughly familiar with chain store operation, also 
window trimming, will go anywhere. Address 
E-544. care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 








MR. MANUFACTURER: 


HAVE YOU 
THIS PROBLEM? 


Are you looking for a competent 
man to aid you in your shoe factory 
or perhaps a manager for the new 
branch that you are planning to 
establish? 

If so—you need look no further. A 
man with a splendid record of ac- 
complishment, a man who knows 
shoemaking from every angle and 
has had many years of experience 
is ready now to lift this burden 
from your shoulders. 

He knows leather—both upper and 
sole—costs, management and manu- 
facturing processes, can do the buy- 
ing, make every type of shoe and 
manage every department, 

He wishes to become associated 
with a sound and reliable manu- 
facturer. 


Address E-571, care 
BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
239 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











LINE WANTED 





W 


surrounding towns. 
ence. Address E-560, care Boot 
Recorder, 209 South State St., Chicago, III. 





ANTED Line felt slippers, Child’s leather 
strap or barefoot sandals to sell department 
and chain stores in Chicago, Milwaukee and' 
Have many zm, pee 








address should be counted. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisements is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. Mini- 
mum charge 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge, $1.25. 
When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases each word of the 


The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 45 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
(== Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. “@pJ 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 














Buyers of Surplus Stocks MONEY 


We will buy surplus or entire stocks of shoes 


from manufacturers, jobbers or retailers. IN FOOT CORRECTION! 


QUANTITY NO OBJECT 


KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., Inc. ~ 


106 Duane St. New York 
Phone WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 








WE BUY 

Entire or Surplus Wholesale and Retail 
Stocks. Also randed Shoes such as 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, Enna-Jettick, Vital- 
ity, Arch Preserver, Queen Quality, Bos- 
tonians, Stetson, Red Oross, Nunn Bush, Etc. 

IRVIN RUBIN 

“The House ef Jobs’’ 

89 Reade St. Cor. Church 

Phone Barclay 7-7887 New York City 








* E i here A “‘Technopedic System of Foot Correction"’ 

A HOMEY friendly atmosp . CASH FOR BRANDED SHOES office or department will make money for you. 

—natural, cheerful attention to Men’s, Women’s—Factory or Retail = goecenete Sees Cocnaet ae ous 

: : Wi : : ’ ry. echnoped machines, complete equip- 

those many little details that make 7 ; ag ty RO eo ment, home study course and diplema rt a 
for comfort every facility for your tonian, Walk-Over, etc. pletion at low cost. Easy terms. rite. 
conweniomes. BARIS SHOE COMPANY, Inc. TECHNOPEDIC INSTITUTE 

79 READE STREET, NEW YORK 665 BROAD STREET NEWARK, N. J. 

Telephones WORTH 2-5180, 5181 




















Your car is taken at the door by an 
expert garage attendant. Yours is one 
of 700 comfortable rooms—each with a 
bath and shower, running ice water, : 

aati full length mirror and bed head read- 














sa ing lamp. You’re at the H H H 

sila A Modernizes Front Bata in India 

ot & : fp 3 You pe ge Rete es Los ANGELES, CAL.—The I. Miller| Bata of Czechoslovakia is to make 
New Maryland cuisine in any Shop, C. E. Cox, manager, has modern- | leather shoes in branch factories in 


Se ee ae ized its Seventh Street front by replac- | India, according to recent U. S. con- 
from $3.00 single. ing the dark walnut backgrounds with | sular reports. The Bata operated fac- 
white ones and the ordinary mirrors | tories in India have built such a pro- 
with gold mirrors. New fixtures and | duction of sneaker style shoes as to be 
improved lighting are other touches | supplying millions to the Indian mar- 
B A LT | aal O R E which put the shop in line with the} kets in competition with shoes from 
modern window motifs of this major | Japan, and, also, as to be exporting 
H.N.BUSICK * MNG.DIR. * BALTIMORE,MD. shoe store street. more than 600,000 pairs annually. 








Do You Know How -- ? 


Do you know how to figure your GROSS PROFIT each month without a great deal of work? 

Do you know how to find your DOLLAR and PAIR TURNOVER? 

Do you know the CORRECT ENTRIES to make for your daily transactions? 

In figuring your INVENTORY, do you know how to ascertain the MARKET VALUE of your stock? 
What percentage do you charge off for FIXTURE DEPRECIATION each year? 

ANSWERS to the above questions and OTHER ACCOUNTING INFORMATION are to be found in 


the accounting manual entitled 





Use the coupon below 
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Merchants’ Service Department, 
209 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois 


“Simple 
Accounting 
Help 
for the Busy 
Shoe 


Dealer’’ 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find $2.00. Please send me the manual entitled, ‘SIMPLE 
ACCOUNTING HELP FOR THE BUSY SHOE DEALER.” 


Yours very truly, 








Petes esses esses eee eee 
Se ee ee ee ee See eee eee eee eeee 
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Distinction 
I watch the fussy folks to see 
Who is so small the sequence 
Is that, to make impression, he 
Must patch his worth with pretense. 


I keep up with the ballyhoo, 

However cheap and screwy. 

This is the reason why I do 

—I want to see Who’s Hooey. 
—Clarence Edwin Flynn. 


Christmas Sales Reach New High 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Shoe retail sales 
reached an unprecedented height over 
the holiday season, as compared with 
other seasons, which can be attributed 
to the fact that many people either 
were in need of new footwear and 
wished to have their feet look the best 
at the Christmas season of the year 
or were bought in advance as Christ- 
mas gifts. The slipper trade ran ahead 
of other seasons, with the $2 lines 
attracting a larger percentage of the 
business. It is interesting to note that 
shoes in all grades sold equally as well. 
The stores catering to the finer quality 
footwear, such as Eastwood’s, which is 
the exclusive store in Rochester for 
Reed’s, Matrix and College-bred higher 
grade of welts, and the I. Miller Stores, 
of which L. E. Goldstein is manager, 
and the William Pidgeon store stated 
that there was a very consistent in- 
crease in footwear sales volume. 

Stores in the popular priced bracket, 
such as Nisley’s and Baker’s chain 
store of which Harvey Martin is man- 
ager, were well pleased over the sub- 
stantial increase and the making of 
many new friends. I. C. French, of the 
Endicott-Johnson Main Street store, 
said they never had a season like it 
and towards the last, their stock became 
very much depleted. 

W. P. Stanistreet, manager of the 
shoe department, in J. E. Thompson’s, 
handling P. W. Minor & Son’s “Tread- 
easy” shoes, is more than pleased over 
the many new customers made during 
the Christmas season. 









Holds Christmas Party 


FREEPORT, ME.—The Lenox Shoe 
Company of this town entertained a 
Christmas party of 1200 at the Town 
Hall, Dec. 24. The guests included its 
own employees and those of the L. L. 
Bean Shoe Company and the Sawyer 
Boot and Shoe Company. 

Music for dancing was provided by 
a 10-piece orchestra and there were 
feature entertainers, including an 
acrobatic dancer. Decorations were 
fir trees, and in the center there was a 
large Christmas bell, with streamers 
running from it. 

The decorations and refreshments 
were in charge of Mrs. Herman Means, 
chairman; Miss Minerva Means, Rus- 
sell Dudley, Mr. and Mrs. Lester L. 
Bunker, Mr. and Mrs, Harry Worm- 
wood and Miss Frances Hamilton. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES 


ACROBAT SHOES, INC., Faribault, Minn.................065 
BLOG SHOE CO., INC., New York City 
BOOTH, WALTER, SHOE CO., Milwaukee, Wis........... 
CHIPPEWA SHOE MFG. CO., Chippewa Falls, Wis....... 
CLAPP, EDWIN, & SONS, INC., E. Weymouth, Mass....... 
ENDICOTT-JOHNSON CORP., Endicott, N. Y........ 
GILBERT SHOE CO., THE, Thiensville, Wis............. 
GREEN SHOE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass........... 
KIRKENDALL BOOT CO., Omaha, Neb............. 
LUMBARD SHOE CO., Auburn, Me. .............. 

MRS. DAY'S IDEAL BABY SHOE CO., Danvers, Mass.. .. 
OWENS SHOE CO., Salem, Mass................005- 
TAYLOR, E. E., CORP., Brockton, Mass................ ; 
TWEEDIE FOOTWEAR CORP., Jefferson City, Mo........... 


LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 


ALLIED KID—Standard Div., Boston, Mass............. 
GALLUN, A. F., & SONS CORP., Milwaukee, Wis.......... 
HUBSCHMAN, E., & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa.......... 

LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO., Lima, O.......... 
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TROSTEL, ALBERT, & SONS, Milwaukee, Wis............. 
VAN TASSEL LEATHER CO., Norwich, Conn....... 
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MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.' SUPPLIES, DRESSINGS, ETC. 


LITTLEWAY PROCESS CO... Boston, Mass..........cccccccceccsncs 
UNITED LAST COMPANY, Boston, Mass...........ceeeeeeeeeeees 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass............... 
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SHOE ACCESSORIES 
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STORE EQUIPMENT 


GRAND RAPIDS STORE EQUIPMENT CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BARIS SHOE COMPANY, New York City.........,......005. 
HOTEL LORD BALTIMORE, Baltimore, Md........ 
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The third in QUAKER CITY’S series of custom-made kid shoes for men is 


a type suitable for immediate town wear and lIater with Hghter-weight grey flannels. 


Highlight the fashion points in its detailing—the custom last, the blucher 


eat, taking its line from a Raglan sleeve; these are the points that make it a new 


shoe, a comfortable spring shoe and above all, a young man’s shoe. 


presents 


A KID SHOE for A YOUNG 








Dla. 


QUAKER CITY BLACK 
QUAKER CITY NO. 10 
QUAKER CITY NO. 20 











QUAKER CITY DIVISION 
ALLIED KID COMPANY 
519 West Huntingdon Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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You read it everywhere; in 
fashion articles and in the ad- 


vertisements of smart shops: 


Another Very Big White 


Season is at Hand” 


Shoe buyers express their 
belief that white kid will top 
the volume sales of previous 


years. 


“THE WHITEST WHITES” 


Levor’s unequalled tannage 
of pure white, washable kid... 
will fulfill your expectations 
of volume selling and safe 


profits. 


Play safe...profit plenty... by 


concentrating on the leather 


you know is in demand by 


millions of women and has 


always proven dependable! 








LEVOR & CO., Inc. 


©) 


Tanners sixty years 


NEW YORK 


GLOVERSVILLE 
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THERE'S AN 
ENDICOTT JOHNSON 


( Product 


FOR 
EVERY SHOE STORE 
IN AMERICA 


Endicott-Johnson Products comprise the widest range of footwear necessities the market can boast. Designed 
to fit every occasion the year ‘round, they serve the entire American family, from the youngest to the oldest. 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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~FOR SPRING! 


mA NEW SBICCA LIM 
by ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


EEE takes great pride in pre- 
senting to the shoe merchants of America a new 
and smart line of Women’s Style Footwear—a line 
that appeals to every woman to whom Style is 
the foremost requirement. 


These distinctive shoes made by the Sbicca 
Process, have been developed by Arthur Bender 
of the Endicott-Johnson Style Staff, whose genuis 
and reputation as a former manufacturer of 
Brooklyn Bench Made Shoes is known to shoe 
men everywhere. 


These clever combinations of new materials, 
smart colors, and original ideas have resulted in 
this exquisite Spring line which every retailer can 
sell profitably. 





Consider these shoes at once for Spring promo- 
tion. They are NOT IN-STOCK but made to order 


only thru the Empire Division. 








COTT - }OHNSON 
Emptre Ltvtston 


COTT, NEW YORK 














When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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This important new development in shank con- 


struction has been thoroughly tested and is en- 


dorsed by leading manufacturers and retailers 


A special circular on UNISHANK will be mailed on request 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Number Thirteen of a series of thoughts entitled 


* 


Let's Face tlhe Facts 


Quality is Economy’s best friend 


% ‘“Glorify the article” is an expression that has found its 
way into modern selling. 

% We think it is all right to glorify a thing as long as one 
sticks to the truth, but in the glorification there is always a temptation to overstate the 
facts. 

% Mr. Rand once stated our company’s policy in this wish: 

“I prefer to have our shoes be better than they 
look, rather than look better than they are.” 


% That accounts for the many voluntary letters from our cus- 
tomers stating that the shoes they receive from us look better than the samples from 
which they made their selections. 

% It is better to ship shoes that look better than the samples 
than to show samples that look better than the stock. One is an agreeable surprise— 
the other, a disappointment. 

% It is better for our customers to sell the kind of shoes to 
their customers that will give more service and satisfaction than the customers expect 
to receive, and by comparison that is what happens when Star Brand all-leather shoes 
are fitted on the feet of the consumer. 


% Economy is seldom found in a cheap article built to a 
price. “Quality is Economy’s best friend.” 


“Star Brand Shoes Are Better’ 





ROBERTS,.JOHNSONS RAND 


Ask our salesman to Branch of international Shoe Co. 
mow it bayvou. ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder’ 
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cdeasy Shoes 


SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT— 
YET GRACEFUL and STYLISH 


Treadeasy Special Purpose Shoes are designed 
expressly for those customers who require foot- 
wear which is, in all respects, scientifically correct 
for enlarged joints and bunions. 


—But—Treadeasy Special Purpose Shoes go even 
further than this— they offer to the fastidious 
modern woman, footwear that is smart, stylish and 
fashion-right too. Shoes that any woman will be 
proud to wear, and any merchant proud to sell. 
These features are the reason that Treadeasy Spe- 
cially Designed Shoes lead all other types of 
corrective footwear in customer satisfaction. 


The Two Treadeasy 
Specially Designed Shoes Illustrated 
are Outstandingly Popular 


—The Malinda, a light dress shoe, which successfully 
minimizes the ugly appearance of a badly misshapen foot, 
has a moderate pocket for enlarged joints, and is one 
whole width wider across the ball joint. This shoe 
has a light, close trimmed edge and a substantial shaped 
wood heel. The Malinda is perfect for women who require 
a modified, Special Purpose Shoe. 

—The Easejoint for heavy women who require an extra 
strong and well made shoe. Soft, flexible and comfortable 
it is especially designed for really bad and troublesome 
joints and features the "bunion pocket." It is two widths 
wider across the ball joint. A 100% comfort shoe yet 
its appearance is styleful and smart. 


THE MALINDA 


No. 7016—Black Kid, Grey silk 
stitching, 14!/2/8 Cuban Wood 
Heel. Widths AAA-D, Sizes 
3'/5-9, 

$5.10 


THE EASEJOINT 
No. 739— Plump Soft Black Kid, 
12/8 Leather Heel, Fibre Lift, Widths 
AA-EE, Sizes 3!/-10. 


NEW YORK CITY SALES OFFICE 944 MARBRIDGE BUILDING 





